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GLADYS ROCKMORE DAVIS 


ONONDAGA SILKS 
AMERICAN ARTIST PRINT SERIES 


A recently introduced line of 23 silk or rayon print patterns directly derived 
from paintings by Gladys Rockmore Davis, Waldo Pierce, Dong Kingman, 
Doris Rosenthal, Julian Binford and William Palmer. These artists’ paint. 
ings were adapted by Onondaga to their fabrics. Each has been chosen 
by a well known fashion creator for prominent billing. The prints and 
paintings are on tour currently. Illustrated is Mrs. Davis’ painting “Carousel”, 
the fabric adaptation and its use bv Nettie Rosenstein. 


EGMONT ARENS 


Whitney A. Stuart, Associate 


SOCIETY OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGNERS 


Iliustrated are sections from displays by two prominent Industrial Designers and their 

Associates in this Society’s important, current traveling show. The 20th Century 
Limited shown below, was designed for the New York Central System. To the right: 
“Steps in Redesigning” a sealing tape machine for the Nashua Package Sealing 
Company. 
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CHARLES EAMES AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF DECORATORS 
COMPETITION 


‘Certificate of Merit’? Winners 


The object of this competition, initiated this year, is to make 
known annually to the consumer public what the market offers in 
good design, and to commend Designers who have created the 
best designs each year in the fields of furniture, fabrics, floor and 
wallcoverings. A special selection of designs from the competi- 
tion are now on tour through the American Federation of Arts. 


Mr. Eames’ furniture designs of a coffee table in a_ molded 
ply-wood with chrome-plated steel rods, offered for sale at: ap- 
proximately $19.75 f.0.6., factory, in natural and reddish brown 
finishes, and this chair of the same construction in black, dark 
brown and red finishes, priced at approximately $14.25 f.o. b., 
factory, were tied for first place in the furniture group for their 
pregressive construction, serviceability and interesting forms. The 


manufacturer is Evans Products Company. 


BENT KARLBY 


| Mr. Karlby’s handblocked wallpaper is in a rich monochromatic : 

| floral pattern, selected for its originality and distinction. It is ae 
priced at $6.00, retail, a single roll and is manufactured by 
Danske Tapetfabrikker A/S, Denmark. a 


DOROTHY LIEBES 


3 
Mrs. Liebes’ fabric design is in wool, rayon and flax woven in a block | 
pattern shown in variations of a chartreuse color. It was chosen for its fine sbi is 4s oe 
texture simplicity and adaptability to all types of interiors: priced at 
$7.50 per yard and manufactured by Goodall Fabrics, Inc. , ia - 
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@ DESIGN THROUGH EXPERIENCE 


Basic Design may be thought of as the fundamental, purposeful 
organization which underlies any form of art expression. The 
significance of the expression, its clarity, power, beauty and 
usefulness grow from this root and are determined by its 
quality. In the handicrafts basic design is just as much a vital 
controlling force as in architecture, sculpture or painting. 

The most logical means of approach to the understanding and 
creation of good basic design in the arts is through direct experi- 
ence with materials and processes of working them. 

It is hoped that this study will be found useful to those re- 
sponsible for the development of future designers and future con- 
sumers of designed articles. Though it is directed toward general 
education in schools, colleges, and institutions dedicated to re- 
habilitation and the physically handicapped, it should also be 
found valuable to physical therapists and camp leaders. It should 
also give teachers a means to facilitate the students’ work with 
materials so that he will be able to produce and appreciate articles 
that are of good design. 


The writer has had an opportunity to experiment with the ma- 
terials approach to Basic Design over a two-year period in the 
elementary and intermediate grades of the Campus School at 
Iowa State Teachers College. The results of this experimental 
teaching which may be observed at this early stage are highly 
satisfactory. 


The method has already been practiced in high school and col- 
lege classes but the writer is of the opinion that the younger 
the child is when he is permitted to learn materials and proc- 
esses, the easier it is for him to develop a design sense. For that 
reason most of the available materials will be considered in the 
light of their educational values in contributing to a general 
education in materials and techniques. 


Designing creatively is the result of much thoughtful experi- 
menting and critical evaluation of the product and its function. 
This, as everything else which is significant, must be worked for 
and fought for. 


Though designing for handicrafts and designing for industrial 
products go hand in hand in their means, their objectives differ 
widely. However, except for the final specialized training of the 
industrial designer, the training and experience with materials 
and processes should be the same for him as for the handicrafts- 
men. If he applies this design sense himself, with his own hands, 
making it evident in the finished product, he is a craftsman; if 
he must leave the final production to the machine and to industry 
with all its complex problems, he is an industrial designer. 


BACKGROUND 


The term, Art, in its fullest and most comprehensive meaning, 
is impossible to define. This is true not only because it is a living 
thing changing as the people of which it is a part are constanily 
changing, but also because of the great multitude of human emo- 
tions to which it may be applied. However, it is possible and 
necessary to make a statement in defining Art as it applies to a 
particular situation. 


The communication of personal, original thought and emotion 
is Art as it applies to this dissertation. Speech, music, writing, 
calculation, dance, drama and design are the tools of transmission. 
The five senses are the tools of reception. The ability to utilize 
all of these tools is necessary in the fully educated individual. 
However, it is unusual for any individual to have developed equal 


By Dr. JOHN DIETRICH 
Art Dept. 
New Mexico Highlands University 


ability to utilize all of the means of communication since certain 
of these means are apt to serve his needs more effectively than 
others. 

Design may be broken down into four general groups: 1. That 
which is produced through the use of materials which are pri- 
marily plastic, such as modeling, sculpture, and ceramics. 2. That 
which is produced through the application of one of the graphic 
mediums such as drawing, painting, photography, and lithography. 
3. That which is the result of study and interpretation of the 
historical, cultural, and educational records. 4. That which is pro- 
duced through the assembly of materials which by their natures 
cannot be classified as either plastic or graphic. Architecture, 
handicrafts, and industrial products are examples. Certain uses 
of materials as well as various forms of them may necessitate 
placing them in more than one of these groups. 

The greatest achievement in the arts have always occurred 
when all artists considered themselves as integral parts of a 
whole movement rather than as experts devoted to separate tools. 

When primitive man first began creating objects for use he 
also began to beautify them. Archaeology bears this out in the 
earliest examples of utensils, tools, and weapons of stoneage man. 
It is among the artistic efforts of ancient peoples that we find the 
prototypes or most of the utensils, furniture, decorations, and 
implements with which we are so familiar today, all of which are 
called minor arts. Often, however, in our mad rush for production 
and to improve on function we forgot to carry along the beauty 
which was so essential to the primitive craftsman. 

Since the machine has taken its place in the production of useful 
articles, it has been thought necessary to make two main divisions 
in the minor arts. These two divisions have come to be known as 
the industrial arts and the handicrafts. The industrial arts forced 
themselves into the foreground through ability to produce func- 
tional articles at low cost. Handicrafts fell into unimportance. 
The design quality in industrial arts reached a deplorable low 
but was tolerated because of the desire for function by consumers 
who could not previously afford it and by manufacturers because 
of little or no competition. 


It was not until competition became keen and the needs of most 
consumers were satisfied that the industries realized the need for 
design. It was discove.ed that well designed articles sold much 
more readily than those which were poorly designed. Manufac- 
turers cast frantically about for designers for their products. But 
designers who were qualified by understanding methods of modern 
production were not to be found. Since the designer had been 
left out of the movement from the beginning, even though he saw 
the need of his influence in manufactured articles, he felt himself 
so excluded that he turned his efforts to specialization in other 
directions, the nature of which made him unfit to adjust himself 
quickly to the new and different task. He became interested in 
principles and theories of design since there was little call for 
living design except in rare situations. He left his materials to 
the disposal of industry. The manufacturers had to draft archi- 
tects, stage designers, painters, sculptors, and advertising artists 
to re-design the products of industry. Only a few of these people 
were sufficiently adaptable to see through the problem well enough 


.to produce anything but veneer. 


In the meantime handicrafts had all but died out. The consumer 
became indifferent to design. He was blinded by the wealth of 
luxuries he might afford in the new machine-made products. The 
craftsman could not compete with the machine. The few outlets 
for his abilities demanded his working with a single or only a few 
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Often ne lost his 


materials thus narrowing his experience. 
identity as a craftsman and became an artisan. 

It has become difficult today for the average person to under- 
stand the position of the craftsman in his world. Appreciation, 
it seems, lies dormant in people, lulled into complacency by the 


lack of good design in their environments. Since they have little 
or no sympathy tor materials or design themselves, they fail to 
realize that the products of the craftsman are a part of his in- 
dividuality. They reveal his innermost nature, his message to 
the world. The teel of material is in his blood and in the true 
craftsman, sympathy: and understanding for his materials and 
processes has no bounds. The degree to which this sympathy and 
understanding is exerted in the use of a material in fashioning 
a thing of beauty is the determining factor in the significance 
of the product. When these factors are exerted the result is good 
design. Principles and theories as we know them make up a 
purely objective analysis of such quality in a finished article. 
Mere facility in the use of a material does not necessarily imply 
a sympathy for the material. The Dresden porcelains, for ex- 
ample, are exhibitions of amazing skill in the manipulation of 
clay but a true understanding of clay would not permit its being 
used to over emphasize naturalistic decoration. 


Leading artists and educators have been aware of a growing 
indifference to good design on the part of society. A number of 
attempts have been made to make the public more design con- 
scious. They have failed chiefly because of a lack of understand- 
ing of the reasons for the indifference. Good design cannot be 
taught. It must be iearned through associations with materials 
and intelligent practice. The privilege of viewing and handling 
fine examples facilitates this learning. 

Opportunities for art instruction have increased remarkably 
in recent years. Even the most backward school systems are be- 
ginning to recognize the need for art in their curriculums. In the 
progressive education movement, a child’s drawing has become its 
symbol. But, except in rare cases, the schools are not producing 
designers nor intelligent consumers of design. 


Many a teacher of design in the schools is well versed in theory 
but has not produced an original creation himself. Most teachers 
of art come under this classification. Their training has been in 
theory and specific fashions (usually from archaeology) of orna- 
ment. They are unable to recognize design for itself. They can 
cnly know when a given problem in theory has been applied. If a 
child’s fine drawing is presented to one of these teachers for 
criticism his first question is, “What was the assignment?” The 
fault does not lie in the individual but in the whole system of edu- 
cation. These people are almost invariably sincere in their efforts. 
They can teach only in the manner for which their training pre- 
pared them. If there is to be a change it must come first in the 
institutions that have the responsibility of training teachers. 


The teacher must be a producing artist, alive to the changing 
world about him if he is to be sensitive to the creative efforts of 
his pupils. Pre-schools, kindergartens, and the primary grades 
are doing the best work in teaching design today. The teachers 
of these grades are free to encourage experimentation and free- 
dom of expression without consideration for the traditional rules 
for art. After the primary grades children are subjected to the- 
ories and processes and the study of art forms which are beyond 
the realm of their understanding and the strength, vitality, and 
originality of their work begins to be lost. The result is that 
only the strongest personalities can survive and continue produc- 
ing vital, creative art. 

Theory, of course, is important in the development of a good 
designer but it should be considered as another tool to facilitate 
the use of a material. It should be remembered that the best re- 
sults are achieved when there is no consciousness of theory. To 
try to create design through the application of theory is to put 
the cart before the horse. 


That which must be developed in the student is a design sense. 
Traditional methods of teaching design theory and the so-called 
principles of design first and then attempting to adapt materials 
and function to them cannot achieve this result. They should be 
pointed out only as they are an outgrowth of experience. 
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@ MATERIALS IN TEACHING BASIC DESIGN 


It is fundamental to good design that tne designer have a 
thorough understanding of all available maierials and techniques 
as well as a keen perception of the functions of the projected 
design. 


For every craftsman, whether he be architect, or potter, poet 
or mechanic, the best definition of the word “design” is “to create 
with purpose.” It implies orderly arrangement resulting in a 
useful article. Most objects created by man for his use come 
under the heading of design. ‘lhe major arts, architecture, paint- 
ing, and sculpture, as well as the multitude of minor arts all come 
under the heading of design if the above definition is to be ac- 
cepted. Design is the one thing that is universal in art; it is the 
basic element of intellectual processes. 

Since each undertaking must have as its goal a unique creation 
to satisfy a human requirement, the designer must have in his 
fingers as well as in his head a knowledge of materials and 
techniques. 

This conception of design is in contrast to others that have, 
fortunately, been generaliy denounced; (1) that ‘“‘design” is some- 
thing applied to an object by way ot decoration and (2) that ‘“‘to 
design’ means to make something which will agree with a certain 
formula or style previously considered good. 
verbal attacks upon these obviously sterile notions of design have 
not been very generally supported by a change in actual practice 
among art teachers. No doubt one of ‘the chief reasons for this 
inability to present design in a creative way is a general lack of 
creative experience with materials and techniques on the part 
of the teacher. 


The choice of a material or combination of materials available 
is limited only by the nature of the project. Usually there is a 
wide range ot possibilities although many projects are limited to 
a few materials of constructon. Thus, a vessel for holdng short 
stemmed flowers tor display may be made from wood, glass, plas- 
tics, leather, paper mache, reed, metal, rubber, wax, or any num- 
ber of other materials. ‘the designer must choose one of these 
materials before beginning his design. He must make his de- 
cision with a variety of questions in mind. Questions such as: 
How large should the vessel be? Will it have to hold water? 
Should it be heavy or light in weight? How long must it last? 
What materials will withstand the climate where it is to be used. 
Must it be of any given color? Should the finish be shiny or 
dull, rough or smooth? Should it be easily cleaned? Will it have 
to be stored at times when not in use? If possible, where is it 
to be used and must it harmonize with a given room arrangement? 
Usually when a designer begins his project most of these con- 
ditions are already established by himself or his patron. Pre- 
vious experience with the required materials and techniques de- 
termine the feasibility of the methods. 


When the material is decided upon it is then necessary to deter- 
mine the method of using it. The possibilities of the material 
along with the desired result and the equipment available would 
govern this decision. If, for example, it be decided that the flower 
container mentioned above could best be made of metal and it is 
decided that the metal be copper, there would be the choice of 
spinning, hammering, casting, or piecing to shape. Should the 
desired result require a light weight, perfectly circular form that 
is precise in appearance, the choice would necessarily be the 
spinning technique. Of, if a rather heavy, textural appearance 
be desired, a casting method would probably be the choice. Piecing 
and hammering would give a hand-made appearance which might 
be preferred by some designers. 

Another method of design approach is the purely manipulative 
which is the method usually employed in the search for the pos- 
sibilities of new materials, while the above method of arriving 
at design is through a consciousness of possibilities. For example, 
when new plastics made their appearance they had no particular 
purpose until someone with consciousness of possibilities had an 
opportunity to experiment with them and found uses for them. 
Through this same process others have extended the uses of 
plastics from a source for a few novelties to one of the most im- 
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portant materials we have. In fact, that which we are accus- 
tomed to think of as human need is often to be observed as simply 
a consciousness of what is possible with the materia! at hand. 
The Egyptian believed his chariot indispensable as a method of 
travel since he was conscious of nothing which could transport 
him more rapidly or more comfortably. For many of us today a 
luxurious automobile is thought of much in the same light as the 
Egyptian regarded his chariot while others consider the airplane 
a necessity for travel. Human needs grow space with human in- 
genuity, each supporting and dependent upon the other. In fact 
it is the state of development of these needs which cetermines 
the advancement of civilization. 

It has been said repeatedly that on the whole, the designer of 
today is not as good as those of other periods. There are several 
reasons why today’s designer should surpass all previous designers. 
His general education is much broader and more libera!. He has 
at hand the knowledge of most of what has been done in the past. 
He has a superabundance of materials and methods never dreamed 
of by his predecessors. He has tools and eauipment within easy 
reach. He lacks only a sensitivity to materials. While he has 
learned design from theory and what others have done, the better 
designers of other periods learned to understand the materials 
they had, with theory and past accomplishments as secondary. 


Designers in our best historic periods were those who under- 
stood the nature of their materials and created original designs 
through that understanding. That is the reason Egypt maintained 
such a high standard of expression over a period of almost 3000 
years. In spite of the hieratic limitations put upon art during 
the Egyptian period, there are no copied designs in evidence. True, 
the same motifs and subjects were used over great lengths of time 
but they were adapted to the material in the spirit of creativeness 
rather than having the material adapted to them. The use of 
Egyptian motifs (notably the palmette) has been traced through 
the Near Eastern, Aegean, Grecian, Roman, and present-day 
civilization and in no case do they become sterile until the Ro- 
mans used them without regard to their materials. Since suc- 
ceeding peoples took them from the Romans with even !ess under- 
standing they became superficial veneers without life. 


The vigorous bronze vessels of the Dorians furnished the de- 
signers for Greek vases of clay which became objects of me- 
chanical sterility in the copying of the designs without regard to 
the materials involved. They are justified only as backgrounds for 
paintings. In this sense the Greek vase is not good design since 
no mere demonstration of skill in the manipulation of a ma- 
terial can be. 


Basic design are created for specific materials. Whenever they 
are constructed from a differential material without sympathetic 
adaptation the basic principle of design is violated. It is violated 
just as much when the material of construction is treated as a 
mere support for decoration. This is shown by the manner in 
which recognized art epochs have had their ascensions and de- 
clines. Early periods of these epochs produce an undeveloped 
type of design which indicated a struggle with the materials. 
Then, we find a period in which there is a mastery of materials 
permitting the maximum application of refinement. This is the 
ultimate in design. Unfortunately, this degree of perfection has 
never had permanent endurance. The objectives become one of 
refinement as an end in itself. Basic material design is lost in 
the extravagance of the struggle for super richness and embel- 
lishment and the art dies since it has lost its source of power. 


It is this that has happened in contemporary teaching of de- 
sign. Most schools throughout the country teach embellishment 
in the name of design. Basic design as a result of knowledge and 
experience and sympathy with materials is almost non-existent. 
The results are such atrocities in design as streamlined coffee 
pots which slide precariously on the table, streamlined flatirons 
whic’: are difficult to hold and use, and streamlined cameras which 
sell for more than they are worth. 

Function and material should determine the amount of decora- 
tion. Beyond a certain point decoration becomes useless and 
even detrimental. French furniture of the Baroaue period and 
German porcelains of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries are 
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evidence of this. There is a story of an English archer who had 
a yew bow that would cast an arrow farther than any other bow 
in England. His bow brought him fame which in turn brought 
him riches. In rich surroundings his bow became commonplace 
and seemed uncouth. So, he had it carved in keeping with his 
surroundings, after which the bow broke with its first shot. It 
had been robbed of the basis for its being—its power. 

However, enrichment of basic design has an important place and 
is the most obvious clue to the sensitivity of the designer. But, 
the designer must at all times have complete control over it and 
view it as a medium for enhancing his basic design. He must not 
succumb to its enticement and view it as an end in itself. 

Authorities in the field are beginning to realize that it is the 
duty of the elementary schools to maintain in an active state and 
to develop the desire for original expression in the child. They 
are beginning to realize that the development of future designers 
who will serve the needs of +e manufacturer, as weil as future 
consumers who will be critical and demand good designs, must not 
be retarded at any age level. At present this goal is only rarely 
achieved mainly because of the lack of properly trained teachers 
and effective teaching methods. 

The designer and the consumer may best be prepared through 
opportunities to experiment with and understand materials from 
the very beginnings of their school experiences. A child should 
have his first introduction to materials in the kindergarten. He 
should also be introduced to simple techniaues in working those 
materials appropriate to his age level. From then on, throughout 
his social life, he should have opportunities to experience new 
and different materials. New experiences with familiar materials 
should be made possible with different and challenging problems 
to be solved by the pupil. Also different techniques should be 
presented in refreshing the child’s experience with materials he 
already knows. These recurring contacts should be freauent; two 
or three times each year. 

It should not be expected that a child’s first contacts with ma- 
terials would produce finished articles. Individual differences in 
child interest makes this impossible. By repeated contacts with 
a material, a child can have a chance to feel, smell, taste, cut, 
stretch, and even destroy it and in so doing learn its possibilities 
which will be of value at some later time. 

Special interests should be carefully considered and permitted 
to develop according to the ability of the child. It will be found 
that as he becomes more and more familiar with a material, he 
will begin to invent and discover ways of using it. Thus, he will 
begin designing with little or no urging on the part of the 
teacher. Once a child begins to understand his materials and 
begins to design uses for them, he is ready for help from his 
teacher in respect to theory and principles. They will then have 
meaning and utility. His understanding of them will be vital and 
he will incorporate them in his general knowledge much more 
effectively than if they were taught only as theory and principles 
with no definite connection with use or with materials. 

Relationships between the various materials and processes 
should be pointed out at every opportunity. For example, bone, 
horn, ivory, most plastics, and very hard woods are similar in the 
way they respond to the saw, file, knife, and polishing buff. The 
method used in marking off the symmetrical curve of a section 
of a solid model airplane is identical with the marking off of the 
section of a bow handle. The progressive steps from relatively 
coarse to fine abrasives is the same in polishing wood, metals, 
and hard minerals except for the abrasives used which in many 
instances would, themselves, be the same. 

The selection and hanaiing of materials and equipment is one 
of the teacher’s chief problems. Experience with certain ma- 
terials is often denied pupils because of the expense. In such 
instances substitutes must be found and the teacher must be 
doubly resourceful to provide adequate conditions for creative 
experience. The beginning teacher usually has difficulty in select- 
ing materials, suggesting projects, or in knowing when, in the 
child’s development, to introduce certain materials or processes. 
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Twelve-year-old Alice who advanced from | 


By LYDIA S. HUNTINGTON Beginner’s Weaving to Tapestry Weaving, now ._ | 
sets up her own loom. After tying off the > 1 
threads on this table mat, Alice will start a © {| 
design for tapestry. 


Kenneth, a new-comer this year to Speech Group 
is building a background for an active part 
in future plays by reading the daily news to 
his class-mates. 


In the Children’s Classes at Munson- 
Williams-Proctor Institute of Utica, N. Y., 


hundreds of eight-to thirteen-year old boys 
and girls are encouraged to express them- N N 
selves in a wide variety of materials. Here 


the spoken word, colored wools, cloth, paint 


and clay are used with a child’s imagina- 
tion to give them new meaning. - 


There are no assigned subjects in these 


tuition-free classes, no limiting projects, 
for it is the belief of Harris K. Prior, 2 2 } [ T (} R 
Director of the Community Arts Program, 
and William C. Palmer, Director of the 


School of Art, that children need only a few 
simple tools, basic materials, and the as- 
surance of sympathetic guidance to “say 


In Beginner’s Weaving, Catherine, nine years what they feel” in any art expression, 

old, has learned to weave on five different types 

of looms while attending two summer and two , 
winter sessions of this class. Catherine now 

owns her own loom. 


‘ 


Catherine’s bigger-than-life-size squirrel is 
Working with hands and simple tools, Vincent painted in the soft colors which she prefers Twelve-year-old Dean has attended four sessions 
is modeling a Bugs Bunny of clay. Planning After three terms in clay-modeling, this is of Saturday classes. His portrait of a “singing 
to “become an artist”, Vincent of nine years  Catherine’s first term in painting. 11 years old, Negro” is now ready to be baked. Dean’s plans 
will advance from clay modeling to ceramics. she sketches animals from memory. for the future include being a sculptor. 
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Young married women delight in weaving luncheon 
sets in color and pattern to harmonize with their 
cherished china. 


Sketch class appeals to the ex-G.1|., business and 
professional men. 


Evening Jewelry classes attract both business and 
professional women, commercial artists and tool 
maker. The red wool suit which Miss Kizer wears 
she wove by hand, tailored it herself and added 
Me hand made silver buttons and jewelry. To com- 
4} plete the outfit she carries a hand made bive 
. ' purse, hand made gloves, and a hat from woven 
‘e material. All of these arts are included in Work- 
shop classes. 


LAYMAN CAN 


CHARLOTTE E. KIZER 


Director, Arts and Crafts, Westchester Workshop 
White Plains, N. Y. 


How often we have heard the layman 
say, “Oh, I can’t paint, I can’t even draw a 
straight line.” 

The Westchester Workshop in White 
Plains, N. Y., has proved that given the 
opportunity, Mr. and Mrs. Average Citizen 
can paint or make pottery or jewelry. Now 
Westchester residents think (if they don’t 
say it) “If Mrs. Jones can make such good 
looking jewelry, I think I can,” and so it 
goes with all the Arts and Crafts and 
many are the opportunities for both adults 
and children to work in an atmosphere con- 
ducive to the creation of a thing of beauty. 


The housewife, the doctor, the lawyer, the 
professional woman all come together once 
or twice a week to study under expert guid- 
ance of an instructor who is professional in 
his field. 


The Westchester Workshop, which is 
sponsored by the Westchester County Rec- 
reation Commission, offers over forty dif- 
ferent classes each week in the Arts and 
Crafts with some household arts. Prior 
to 1930, classes were held in an old school 
but when the County Center was built, the 
Workshop Director found space in _ the 
basement that was better than the quarters 
they then had, so in they moved. Since 
then, many more arts have been added, the 
Workshop has had to expand to Stage 
Dressing Rooms and part of the Exhibit 
Hall for studios. Today, so many would 
like to attend the classes that there are 
waiting lists for most of the subjects. 
There are also dreams of a Fine Arts Build- 
ing that would adequately house Arts and 
Crafts, the Dance, Drama, Broadcasting 
Studios and small Concerts. 


The Workshop operates a year round pro- 
gram for both adults and children. Sub- 


jects offered to adults include—Ceramics 
and Pottery, Design, Draperies and Slip 
Covers, Dressmaking, Early American Dec- 
oration, Etching and Lithography, Flower 
Arrangements, Glove Making, Interior Dec- 
oration, Jewelry and Art Metal, Millinery, 
Mixed Crafts (for Recreation, Scout and 
Church group leaders), Painting, including 
—Portrait, Landscape and Still Life, Pho- 
tography, Rug Hooking and _ Braiding, 
Sculpture, Silk Screen Decoration, Sketch- 
ing and Weaving. Daytime classes afford 
opportunity to housewives and men seek- 
ing relaxation from business to participate 
in worth while hobbies.. Evening classes 
on three nights each week are patronized 
by both business and professional men and 
women, husbands and wives who want to 
do something together, and mothers of 
young children who have no help but can 
get away in the evening. 

You may now be wondering if the entire 
cost of running the Workshop is born by 
the taxpayer. The answer is no. In fact 
only a fraction of a cent of each taxpayers 
money goes to finance the project. The 
County does give space, light, heat, admin- 
istrative and secretarial service, but the 
cost of paying the instructors (who as 
stated before are professional in their 
field) is met through an instruction fee 
paid by each student. These fees are fifty 
to twenty-five percent below similar fees 
in New York City. Students in classes 
where portrait and life models are used 
pay a slightly higher fee in order to pay 
cost of these models. At one time, stu- 
dents paid each time they came and in the 
early days of the Workshop some classes 
were free (taught by W.P.A. staff), but 
now it is considered to the advantage of 
the student, the instructor and the Work- 
shop for courses to be set up in ten week 
units with an eight weeks unit in July and 
August. Such an arrangement does encour- 
age more consistent attendance. 

In order to make a contribution to those 
who served their country the Workshop, 
during the 1945-46 and 1946-47, season 
has welcomed men and women of the armed 
forces and ex-service personel of World 
War II into the classes without charge. 


Saturday, morning is set aside for youth 
—eight to,@ighteen. They can participate 
in two activitiés for an hour each, or if 
they are teen-agers, or have been in the 
Workshop for a year, they may take a 
double session of one subject. General 
Crafts, Jewelry and Metal, Painting, Pot- 
tery and Modeling and Woodwork offer them 
an interesting range of activity. During 
the summer a six weeks program is offered 
in the Junior Workshop. Then children 
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and teen-agers sign up for two days a 
week from 10:00 a. m. to 3:00 p. m. for 
two, four or six weeks. Those new to the 
Workshop often sign up for two weeks 
but once in, they change their enrollment 
to the four or six weeks period. From 
10:00 to 12:00 a. m., these juniors partici- 
pate in any class of their choice as long as 
their request came in before maximum of 
the class was reached. From 12:00 to 1:00 
p. m., they eat, rest and play under super- 
vision beneath the shade of huge trees on 
green lawns back of the County Center. 
The afternoon period from 1:00 to 3:00 en- 
ables them to try their hand at another 
interesting craft. 

A visitor to the Workshop can find at 
any time, interesting exhibits of student 
work as well as a case “chuck full” of crafts 
and small paintings that he can buy. The 
craftsman submitting work sets his own 
selling price knowing that the Workshop 
retains the modest amount of 10% of the 
sales price. This small percentage retain- 
ed for service goes into a scholarship fund 
used for granting tuition to talented and 
worthy children of the County in the Junior 
or Children’s Workshop—thus—the bene- 
fits are two-fold—it helps those receiving 
scholarships and it also affords to advanced 
students, instructors and those affiliated 
with the Workshop, an outlet for their 
wares. 

The Workshop welcomes opportunity to 
widen the scope of its services to clubs, 
schools and other local organizations. The 
Director of Arts and Crafts will meet with 
groups desiring to organize arts and crafts 
programs in their own communities and 
will help to plan their development and 
equipment. Groups of leaders can_ be 
trained in the Workshop to carry on the 
work in their own localities. The huge 
kiln 36x40x48 inches in the Workshop is 
used not only to fire the pottery made by 
adult and younger students but also for 
individuals, schools, both public and private, 
woman’s clubs, recreation groups, scout 
groups, etc., in the county. Very modest 
fees are charged these outside groups. 

The years 1939, 1940 and 1941 were the 
best years for attendance up to that time. 
Not only arts and crafts were offered but 
also modern, social and square dancing, 
dramatics, creative writing, forums and 
courses with New York University and Co- 
lumbia University credit. During the war 
years 1942, 1943 and 1944, attendance was 
low, but more field service was done and 
many women trained in the preceding years 
at the Workshop made their contribution 
to the war effort by teaching in the Arts 
and Skills Corp. of the American Red Cross. 
Some spent six hours traveling to teach 
the men two to three hours. During 1945, 
attendance was on the up and with the 
close of 1946 the records show a morthly 
average of 1535, the highest ever. And 
all this in Arts and Crafts since dancing, 
dramatics, University credit courses, etc., 
were discontinued during the war and are 
just now about to make their return en- 
gagement in the County program. 


A dressmaking class 


The war years were not easy—curtail- 
ment of gasoline in Westchester County, as 
well as a nation-wide attention to war, 
brought its toll. Also the taking over of 
the County Center by the government for 
a war factory necessitated two moves in 
less than a year and a half with rumors 
flying that the Workshop was closing. Now, 
activity is booming and for those who come 
in contact with participants over a period 
of time, comes the realization of how much 
such a center means to many individuals 
and just how many hidden talents are de- 
veloped. 

Men, who because of years of service are 
retired from business, find joy and satis- 
faction in weaving or forming a beautiful 
piece of pottery or creating a piece of 
sculpture. Mothers and fathers during the 
war found comfort in doing things with 
their hands, particularly when they were 
worried about sons in combat. Tragedies 
come in family relationship or the profes- 
sional man realizes that he can avert a 
nervous breakdown if he can turn his atten- 
tion to an absorbing hobby. These are just 
some who are not only helped in making 
adjustments in life, but produce results 
that are satisfying not only to themselves, 
but please the instructors whose profes- 
sional standing delights in seeing a finished 
project well done, 


The busy housewife reserves one day a week to 
sculp. Some work from full figure while others 
delight in doing a head occasionally. 


Advanced ceramic student puts final touch on huge 
vase while another looks on. 
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By PROF. ESMOND SHAW 
Cooper Union, New York City 


Town planning at the Cooper Union 
Art School is taught by an architect, 
an engineer, and a sociologist. The 
plans at the rizht were worked out 
for the town of Syosset on Long 
Island. The classe’s current project is 
for planning the town of Rye, in VW est- 
chester County, New York. 


@ An architect, too often regarded as a 
luxury item in the citizen’s building budget, 
suffers more than most professionals dur- 
ing times of depression. 

No one has yet been able to substantially 
alter public opinion to the degree that 
utilitarian beauty and proper adaptation 
to a site won’t be the first expenses to be 
sacrificed by the home builder. 

This gloomy consideration may well dis- 
courage the easily discouraged potential 
student of Architecture. And, indeed, dur- 
ing the past eighteen years the lack of 
openings in architecture was reflected in 
the low enrollment in our architectural 
schools. 

Now that a great amount of building 
is either under way or in prospect, all 
architectural schools report heavy enroll- 
ments and many are being forced to reject 
qualified applicants because of lack of 
space. This is a good time for the pro- 
spective architectural student to re-examine 
his decision to devote his life to architec- 
ture. 

Aristotle said that to be an able man in 
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any profession, three things are neces- 
sary: nature, study and practice. These 
then are the areas that the embryonic 
architect should consider carefully. 

Nature here means inherent talent or 
aptitude, but it is not easy to list those 
personal qualifications which all good archi- 
tects possess. Consider the area an 
architect covers in his daily work: he must 
know how to deal with people; he must ex- 
ercise good judgment; he must have a 
thorough knowledge of construction; he 
must be a good designer and understand 
how to synthesize construction, beauty and 
use. One reason that there is so much 
poor architecture is that very few per- 
sons combine all these talents. 
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If, after self-analysis, you conclude 
that you are such a paragon of virtues and 
talents, then consider how you can _ best 
develop your abilities with training. 

The young man (or woman) considering 
architecture as a vocation should have taken 
an academic course in his secondary school. 
He should have earned good grades in 
mathematics, in science, in languages, and 
should have an interest in art. Even more 
important, he should have a feeling for 
space design or building and a deep and 
abiding interest in people, coupled with 
complete intellectual honesty. If, in addi- 
tion, he has a natural love for the profes- 
sion any guidance director in the world 
would advise him to study architecture. 
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Small houses have been the subject of 
special concentration by Cooper Union 
Art School classes in Architecture. The 
Cooper Union Art School is unique 
in its inclusion of Architecture among 
first-year required courses. The stu- 
dents not cnly design the buildings 
required in each class project, but 
work out all specifications and make 
complete models, such as those above. 


Before going into the subject of higher 
education for future architects, let us con- 
sider State licensing laws—because archi- 
tects are licensed in the majority of states. 
The licensing laws vary but those of New 
York are fairly typical. 

To be eligible for admission to _ the 
New York State licensing examinations for 
architects, the applicant must be a high 
school graduate, at least twenty-five years 
of age, a citizen or have taken out his 
first papers, and of good moral character. 
In addition, he must be a graduate of a 
recognized degree granting architectural 
school, with three or four years practical 
experience depending on whether his de- 
gree was a five or four year degree. If 
the applicant does not have a degree in 
architecture, he must present evidence of 
twelve years practical experience in archi- 
tectural offices. A special examination 
may be taken instead of the state licensing 
examination which entitles the successful 
applicant to registration in all states which 
are represented in the National Council of 
Architectural Registration Boards. Most 


young architects prefer to take the 
N. C. A. R. B. examination. 

If you choose to take the shorter academic 
route to your license, then comes the selec- 
tion of the right professional school for 
you. It is important to realize that 
courses in architecture have been under- 
going revision in the last fifteen years. 
Those schools which have already revised 
their curriculum or are in the process of 


doing so are probably more alive and offer 
better training than those which offer the 
same course in architecture which they 
did twenty-five vears ago. 

Generally, the schools which have the 
most creative approach to design and which 
integrate their courses in construction and 
design will be preferable to those which 
do not. A list of recognized degree grant- 
ing schools of architecture may be obtained 
from The University of the State of New 
York, Albany, New York. Not included in 
this list are schools which offer courses 
in architecture and do not grant a degree 
but from which credits may be transferred 
to degree granting institutions. Many of 
these schools provide admirable training 
and graduate students who are welcomed 
by some of our best architectural schools. 

Before or after completing his studies in 
architecture, the student must acquire his 
practical experience in architectural of- 
fices. If possible he should choose a small 
office with a reputation for doing good 
work. The experience gained in such an 
office is much broader than in large of- 
fices where most employees do specialized 
work. Almost all architects and drafts- 
men are willing and generous in helping the 
beginner. There is hardly another profes- 
sion in which so much genuine consideration 
is given to the newcomer. This is partly 
due to the fact that fifty years ago there 
were few architectural schools and most 
students learned the profession as appren- 
tices. The way is still open for the office 
boy to become a practicing architect as 
he can apply for his licensing examination 
after twelve years’ practical experience. 

All people trained in architecture by 
study and practice do not necessarily be- 
come practicing architects. It is not neces- 
sary to have a degree or a license in order 
to be employed in architecture, though the 
possession of either or both indicates a 
more thorough preparation for the profes- 
sion, 

When the practicing architect, who must 
have a license, is commissioned to design 


a building by a client, he proceeds in this 
With his client, he prepares a 


fashion: 


program listing all the requirements of the 
building; he inspects the site or if the site 
has not been acquired he recommends suit- 
able areas; a topographical map is pre- 
pared by surveyors which indicate the 
boundaries of the property, the location of 
Sketches 
are then prepared showing the plans and 


service, curbs, walks and _ trees. 


elevations of the building. These sketches 


are approved or modified by the client. 


When finally approved, they are developed 
While the work- 


ing drawings are being prepared, a set of 


into working drawings. 
specifications is written. These specifica- 
tions list all the materials used in the 
building. When the working drawings and 
specifications are completed they are blue- 
printed and several general contractors are 
asked to submit bids covering the total 
cost of the work. These bids are opened 
on the specified date and the owner and 
architect select a contractor to construct 
the building. The chosen contractor then 
signs a contract with the owner agreeing 
to complete ail of the necessary work on 
the building. After this 


signed the architect becomes the owner’s 


contact is 


representative and he must see that the 
building is constructed according to the 
intent of the contract documents (working 
drawings, specifications and contract). To 
carry out this responsibility, he prepares 
detail drawings which further explain the 
construction." He supervises the construc- 
tion and arranges for the payments to the 
In addition, it is the 
architect’s responsibility to see that the 


general contractor. 


building conforms to all local building laws 
and ordinances. This very brief outline 
showing how an architect works indicates 
only the general office procedure and does 
not take into account all the numerous re- 
visions and re-studies required to bring the 
cost of the job to the amount that the 
owner can afford to pay. All owners want 


more than they can afford. 


Architecture is one of the most fascinat- 
ing and satisfying vocations known to man. 
The joy of creating a useful and beautiful 
structure is a keen one. The profession 
can also be exasperating and demanding, 
for no matter how able and well trained 
an architect may be, he must also be able 
to sell his ideas to his client and his con- 
tractor. Very few who become involved 
in architecture can ever give it up. The 
financial rewards are not great but the less 
tangible returns are tremendous. Most 
architects, no matter how often and bitterly 
they may have been disappointed, are com- 


pletely devoted to their profession. 
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While the Norwegian goldsmith looks 
with greatest pride to his work in silver 
and in gold, the outside world cannot help 
but mark the exquisite achievements of the 
Norwegians in the art of enamelling. 

Enamel, brilliant in itself as a material, 
and beautifully worked, has brought world 
reknown to the Norwegian craftsmen at 
the international exhibitions. 

Because it is expensive to produce, an 
enamelled piece is not considered to be 
necessarily a functional or useful article 
in Norway; rather it is meant to be, and is 


SILVER SPOON WITH ENAMELLED HANDLE. 


accepted as, something purely decorative 
and artistic—a luxury item. 

But the Norwegians justify this love 
of beauty: 

“One would think that in our time, with 
its demand for utility, no room could be 
found for a production of so little use,” 
states David Ivar-Andersen, of the famous 
goldsmith firm in Oslo. “It has’ been 
proved in Norway, however, as well as in 
other countries, that people have a longing 
for luxury, for something which manifests 
a surplus, for certain things having their 
sole justification in beauty and grandeur.” 
Among these things, enamel takes _ its 
place. | 

It might be readily supposed, because 
of the international reputation of Nor- 
wegian enamel, that the art of enamelling 
has very old and unbroken traditions in 
Norway. But enamel was rarely made in 
ancient times here. That it was appreciated 
is known from archaelogical finds, but 
these were imports. Enamel was first pro- 
duced in Norway about 1880; it was then 
quickly noticed. 

Commonly, in those days, enamel pieces 
were produced by gouging out a bed in a 
strip of metal, so that when the enamel 
was laid, it was bounded on all sides by 
metal walls. But in the romantic Victorian 


SILVER ENAMELLED COFFEE SET PRESENTED TO PRESIDENT ROOSE- 
VELT BY THE NORWEGIAN CROWN PRINCE AND PRINCESS ON 
THEIR VISIT TO U.S.A. IN APRIL 1939 


By SONYA LOFTNESS 


period, the fragile elegance of translucid 
window-enamel commanded new attention. 
A very striking, if bizarre, effect, was 
gained by this method. No metal bedding 
on which enamel is usually laid, was used, 
but the article, consisting of enamel only, 
was held together by thin wires, and was 
in this way, completely transparent. 

Window-enamel was _ highly-priced, sel- 
dom of any real use, and difficult to repair, 
since it was so thin and fragile. Gradually, 
this type of enamelling was replaced. A 
more substantial process was arrived at, 
whereby the enamel was laid on a solid 
bedding of silver. 

Enamel production, in the first twenty 
vears of this century, flourished in Norway. 
Then, as now, technique was kept at a 
high level, but contribution to artistic crea- 
tive effort was negligible. In the 1920’s, 
artistic development clearly began to be 
noticed. Decoration, at first, followed 
severe, geometrical principles. It was 
careful and subordinate. The designers 
were obviously seeking out the material, 
exploring its natural possibilities, striving 
to gain a further knowledge and feeling 
of enamel as a material. Both draughts- 
men and craftsmen began to find them- 
selves on more certain ground. Enamel 


was afforded a freer and more daring 
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treatment. Now the Norwegian enamel 
craftsmen feel that they have attained a 
clearer insight into the elements that a‘fect 
enamel production—form, ornamentation, 
and application. Skillful at the various 
techniques, they choose the method which 
is most suitable for the effect they wish 
to produce, 

Most typical application of enamel in 
Norway today is found in the transparent 
mirror-enamel. Here, the color is strength- 
ened, and richer lights and shadows are 
produced because the metal under the 
enamel is chased, engraved, or engine- 
turned. The surface of the enamel is 
highly polished, and unbroken by any 
metal walls or wire as in window-enamel. 

Experiments in using only a single color 
in enamel have been made recently by the 
David-Andersen firm of Oslo. Here, the 
design is chased into the metal, so that the 
ornamentation lies deeper than the sur- 
rounding surface; when the enamel is laid 
over the whole article, ib ips hicker over 
the chased partsj-and thérefore the design 
comes out in a deeper tone. The deeper 
the design is chased into the metal, the 
darker the color. When the depth varies, 
fine shades of one color are brought out. 
The Norwegians have thus gained beauti- 
ful effects while still practicing a sound 
and honest use of enamel as a material. 

Today enamel in Norway is widely used 
for isolated decorative effects on larger 
articles of silver. Known everywhere are 
the beautiful Norwegian enamel coffee 
spoons. Cigarette boxes, bun-bon disl.es, 
vases, and other decorative articles are 
often completely enamelled. When com- 
bined with precious stones in jewelry, the 
vivid color effects of enamel are used 
either as an additional color or in contrast, 
as when black enamel is combined with 
brilliants and pearls. Enamel cuff-links 
from the Norwegian goldsmith are elegant, 
as are the many enamelled pins produced 
for sports, clubs and organizations. 

Jewelry made only of enamel is com- 
paratively easily produced, and is inexpen- 
sive in Norway. While such jewelry does 
not maintain the high artistic quality of 
more valuable jewelry, the workmanship 
is always beautiful, and a trinket of Nor- 
wegian enamel is always one to be prized. 


SILVER ENAMELLED CLOCK. COLUMNS, FACE OF 
CLOCK AND GLOBE ENAMELLED. 


SILVER FLOWER VASES. ORNAMENTS HANDCHASED. 
SURFACE OF VASES COVERED ALL OVER WITH GREEN 
OR BLUE ENAMEL. 


All photographs courtesy, 
David-Anderson, Oslo 
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The first retrospective exhibition in America of the work of 
Henry Moore, English sculptor, and the largest exhibition of his 
work ever held in any country is being held at the Museum of 
Modern Art and will be on view through March 16. It will then 
be sent to the Art Institute of Chicago and to the San Francisco 
Museum of Art. 

The exhibition, which is shown on the Museum’s third floor, 
was selected by James Johnson Sweeney with the aid of the artist 
and of the Arts Council of Great Britain. Mr. Moore, who has 
come from England to attend the opening of his exhibition, arrived 
in time to assist the Museum staff in its installation. Mr, Sweeney 
has written the book which the Museum will publish in connection 
with the exhibition. ? 

In addition to 58 pieces of sculpture in stone, wood, lead, 
bronze, and carved concrete, the exhibition will include approx- 
imately forty-eight drawings—half of them from the artist’s 
famous “shelter” series—and two of his “shelter” notebooks. 
Most of the sculpture and drawings have been sent from England, 
although four museums and a number of private collectors in this 
country have contributed examples. Two sculptures and three 
drawings are from the Collection of the Museum of Modern Art. 

In the book on Henry Moore, Mr. Sweeney writes in part: 


“The carving approach is the basis of the most character- 
istic features and qualities of Henry Moore’s work. In his 
art he strives primarily toward an organic condition. His 
objective is liveliness of form, not life-likeness of form... 

“Moore feels that all good art has contained both abstract 
and surrealist elements just as it has contained both order 
and surprise, intellect and imagination, the conscious and the 
unconscious. Each side of the artist’s personality must play 
its part. And the first inception of a painting or a sculpture 
may begin from either end. Moore’s aim is to represent his 
conception of the forms natural to that material he is working 
in. By intensive research he discovers these forms. His art 
consists in effecting a satisfying adjustment between them 
and the concepts of his imagination.” 


Seventh child of a family living in Castleford, a small mining 
town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, Henry Moore was born 
July 30, 1898. His grandfather was a Castleford coal miner and 
for several generations the men on both sides of his family had 
been either miners or farmers. 


From childhood, however, Moore intended to become a sculptor. 
At the age of 12 he won a scholarship from elementary school to 
the Castleford Grammar School. He started to train to be a 
teacher and in September 1916 became a student-teacher in his 
old elementary school. The following February he joined the 
British Army as a private and went to France in the early sum- 
mer of 1917. The following November he was gassed in the Battle 
of Cambrai. Invalided back to London, he became a corporal and 
instructor in physical training. He was demobilized in February 
1919 and returned to teaching, but in September obtained an edu- 
cational grant as an ex-serviceman and attended the Leeds School 
of Art for two years. He then went on to the Royal College of 
Art in London, and in 1925 won a traveling scholarship which 
took him abroad for four months to Paris, Rome, Florence, Venice 
and Ravenna. 


Early in his art experience Moore was greatly impressed by 
African Negro and Mexican sculpture. In Florence, however, he 
found the artist whose work has given his own its greatest im- 
petus. He went every day to the Chapel of Santa Maria del Car- 
mine to study the monumental forms of Masaccio’s frescoes. 
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HENRY MOORE 
ENGLAND’S MOST NOTED SCULP 


THE BRIDE by Henry Moore. It is 9143” high and is made of lead 
and wire. 


In 1928, at the Warren Gallery in London, Moore had his first 
one-man show, and in the same year was commissioned to execute 
a decorative stone panel for the exterior of the new headquarters 
of the London Underground Railway at St. James. 

Moorse had become a leader in contemporary sculpture by the 
time war came in 1939. That same year the Tate Gallery in 
London acquired one of his largest stone sculptures. Moore con- 
tinued to work in his studio in Kent not far from Dover for several 
months, as he himself explains: 


“Up to the fall of France there were no difficulties in doing 
sculpture just as before, and except that one was intensely 
concerned over the war and greatly worried over its course 
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and eventual outcome, it had no new or direct visual exper- 
ience for me which had any connection with work. But when 
France fell and a German invasion of England seemed more 
than probable, I like many others thought that the only 
thing to do was to try to help directly, and I moved back io 
London from the country and applied for training in muni- 
tion too) making which I was told sculptors could more quickly 
learn than the average person. But the training classes were 
so few in proportion to the great numbers of applications sor 
them, that several weeks went by and I heard nothing further. 
As I expected to be called upon each day, I went on working 
only at drawings, and not at sculpture. Then came the Bat- 
tle of Britain, followed by the bombing of London, and the 
war from being an awful worry became a real experience. 
Quite against what I expected I found myself strangely excited 
by the bombed buildings, but more still by the unbelievable 
scenes and life of the Underground Shelter. I began filling 
a notebook with drawings, ideas based on London’s shelter 
life. Kenneth Clark (Director of the National Gallery) saw 
this notebook and I was commissioned by the War Artists 
Committee to do a series of shelter drawings and this occu- 
pied me through most of 1941 until the shelter life gradually 
died down as the raids on London got less. Then at Herbert 
Read’s suggestion, I undertook to do drawings of miners at 
work in the coal mines.” 


After seeing some of Moore’s drawings of women taking shelter 
form air-raids in the London Underground, the Vicar of St. 
Matthews, Northhampton, commissioned him to carve a Madonna 
and Child for that church, because “the drawings seemed to pos- 
sess a spiritual quality and a deep humanity as well as being mon- 
umental and suggestive of timelessness.” 

After completeing the Madonna and Child Moore began a long 
series of studies for The Family which he proposes to carve in 
stone for the Village College at Impington in Cambridgeshire, Eng- 
land. In September, 1946 he completed a memorial figure for 
Dartington Hall in Devonshire, and during the same period he 
finished the monumental Reclining Figure in elm wood. Mr. 
Sweeney writes that 


“These two sculptures are perhaps Moore’s fullest exempli- 
fications of that quality which he has regarded throughout 
his career as of fundamental importance: ‘truth to material.’ 


RECLINING FIGURE by Henry Moore 
it is 13” long and made of lead, 1938. 


For the heavy mass of the Dartington Hall Memorial elo- 
quently emphasizes Moore’s statement that ‘one of the essen- 
tial facts about a block of stone is its weight and immov- 
ability.” On the other hand, in the fluid lines of Reclining 
Figure we have that sense of ‘movement’ and ‘growth’ which 
Moore considers proper to wood sculpture. Each part dows, 
or grows into the next, following the branching structure of 
a tree. The grain of the wood favors, even underscores, the 
compositional movements without in any way dictating the 
forms. And one has the sentiment of caves in a cliff washed 
by the constant action of the sea, in contrast to the blunt 
unyielding promontory suggested by the supporting arm and 
shoulder of the Dartington Hall figure.” 


In the book Henry Moore*, the sculptor himself has said: 


“For me a work must first have a vitality of its own. I 
do not mean a reflection of the vitality of life, of movement, 
physical action, frisking, dancing figures and so on, but that 
a work can have in it a pent-up energy, an intense life of its 
own, independent of the object it may represent. When a 
work has this powerful vitality we do not connect the word 
Beauty with it. 

“Beauty, in the later Greek or Renaissance sense, is not 
the aim in my sculpture, 

“Between beauty of expression and power of expression 
there is a difference of function. The first aims at pleasing 
the senses, the second has a spiritual vitality which for me 
is more moving and goes deeper than the senses. 

“Because a work does not aim at reproducing natural ap- 
pearances it is not, therefore, an escape from life—but may 
be a penetration into reality, not a sedative or drug, not just 
the exercise of good taste, the provision of pleasant shapes 
and colours in a pleasing combination, not a decoration to life, 
but an expression of the significance of life, a stimulation to 
greater effort in living.” 


*Edited by Herbert Read, London, Percy Lund, Humphries, and 
New York, Curt Valentin, 1944. 
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BATIK : 


Some art processes enjoy a great deal of popularity for a time 
and then are closeted for newly introduced ones or others revived. 
Often it is not the process itself which is responsible for general 
disinterest in usage, but the style of design identified with it 
which has become outmoded. The batik process is one of these. In 
thinking of it we identify it, perhaps, either with Javanese 
design (the Javanese developed batik and are masters in its 
execution), or the schematic design style, which swept the western 
world having evolved from “Art Nouveau” in France, earlier in 
this century. Good design is always good regardiess of when 
executed or observed. To create work of good design, rather 
than that which is only “stylish”, is all important; a point seldom 
considered by many American designers. To do batik textiles at 
this time is worth considering, for the process is fascinating and 
the results practical. These textiles have many uses in the home 
or as wearing apparel. There is a quality to be achieved with 
batik that cannot be duplicated through any other process. Many 
consider the “crackle” effect as looking too “arty crafty”, however, | 
this may be controlled or completely overcome by using lard, 
paraffin and bees wax in varied proportions. A few hours spent 
in exploring this process will be sure to provide many new ideas 
for good textile designs. 


LEATHER 


Now that many synthetic materials are on the market, some 
of which are being manufactvred to look like leather, it seems 
most essential for all to know genuine leather, the new materials, 
and to readily understand the qualities peculiar to each. The intro- 
duction of good synthetic substitutes for leather is fine, for some of 
these undoubtedly have real advantages over the leather they are 
to replace. But can there be anything fine in industry’s making 
them look like leather, or the unenlightened public buying them 
as such? Most everyone !ikes leather due to their association 
with it through everyday usage. Nature provided us with this b 
excellent material which in the past, at least, was so essential in c 
the making of many, certain things needed. If a better material d 
is now available to replace leather to advantage in one of these te 
uses, it should be education’s job to help us understand and ir 
appreciate this advancement. Industry, in general, does not seem 
obligated to do this job when we consider its prevalent, great 0} 
efforts to make synthetics lock like practically every basic Ss 
material of nature including leather. Promoting art projects in t) 
working with various leathers is a good means of helping all 
people to achieve discrimination for this fine material. Likewise. Ci 
this holds true in the case of all materials, and most certainly 

*the newly developed ones also. These projects need not be dif- 
ficult or great to be a completely enjoyable experience and a 
truly enlightening one for each individual. 
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FRAMES 


Those who paint recognize the pleasure to be gained by either designing 
and making the frames for their paintings. or “redoing” old ones. Many 
people who want paintings but are too timid to paint their own, so, thought- 
fully select good originals or reproductions, should at least afford themselves 
this same good experience by framing the paintings of their choice. Old 
gilded and highly ornate frames are being reclaimed from the attic, painted 
or antiqued, and have become “quite” the vogue. A simple wood frame 
with a fine, natural, painted or antiqued finish may seem worth paramount 
consideration in preference to the “smart” type of frames. A painting to 
live with should give us a personal “lift” rather than serve as only a decora- 
tive note in a room. Overframing often throws a good painting into the 
mere decoration category. If we honestly believe that more American homes 
will benefit by having fine paintings for each family to enjoy, and surely 
we must, then we may help to promote greater and more discriminating 
interest in them through encouraging people to actually participate in this 
art experience—picture framing 
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WRAPPING PAPERS 


There are numerous processes for making these papers-——-to name 
a few—printing with potatoes, cork or linoleum, batik process with 
india ink and show ecard colors, stenciling with crayon or show card 
colors, or free brush with ink or pigment. As a project to encourage es 
a loosening up of technique or design character this is most excellent. : 
Since the finished work is for temporary use only, in making these .:* 
papers the individual will be inclined to work with more freedom and ; doy 
abandon than he would in making a work of a more permanent nature. es 
Wrapping papers suggest festivity and in their making this spirit is % 
bound to prevail—it is fun! By using various kinds of papers and eee 
experimenting with different processes, ingenuity is encouraged. One | ae 
interesting paper was made on newspaper with show card color; allowing F am | 
part of the newsprint to form the design. Another was made with small ct 
shapes of colored papers pasted on cellophane to form the pattern. : a 
Commercially produced wrapping papers are usually repeated and Bey 
formal balance patterns for reason of reproduction process, and also 
because they cut to advantage. If designing papers to sell it will 
be best to keep this in mind. If making them for personal use it is 
more fun to consider the size, nature of the gift and the occasion, and 
then—really “splash” out the designs. For the better designed 
wrapping papers, why not make your own? 


PRINTING WITH PARAFFIN 


This product has been used successfully in making prints by both the 
block and etchig process. In using it there is the advantage of being able to 
cut away, or incise the design (according to which process is used) quickly. The 
disadvantage is that the paraffin must be used with consideration to both room 
temperature and the amount of pressure applied in the printing of the 
impressions. When a simple and quick project in printing seems desirable, 
the use of this process is well worth considering. Ink or pigment with an 
oil base must be used since water does not adhere to this product. Good, 
smooth blocks are made by melting the paraffin in a perfectly smooth pie 
tin. Before the paraffin is thoroughly hardened it is marked off into the 
desired size blocks with a sharp knife. To assure clear print impressions 
care must be taken to cut the design away and not disturb the printing sur- 
face. The beginner often tries to model the design rather than cut it clearly. 
In mentioning modeling—this product is also good for this purpose. It may 
be used successfully either for the building up or cutting away process of 
form making. 
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Critics often remind us that the Golden 
Age of collaboration between the arts was 
the Renaissance. Then the wall belonged 
to everybody: the patron, the artists, the 
craftsmen, the public, and everybody was 
satisfied. The architect, the decorator, the 
painter and the sculptor were sometimes in 
such complete accord that they were one 
and the same person, as in Michelangelo, or 
Raphael. Occasionally that is even true 
nowadays, as in le Corbusier; but the crit- 
ics, with eyes focused wisfully on the 
Renaissance, generally overlook this con- 
temporary embodiment of Renaissance ver- 
setility, so close to home, because the prod- 
uct lsoks so different from the Sistine 
Chapel. 

In recent times, of course, there have 
been efforts to foster a return to the co- 
operative spirit among students of archi- 
tecture, landscape architecture, painting 
and sculpture, at the Ecole des Beaux in 
Paris, the American Academy in Rome, and 
the Beaux Arts Institute of Design, in New 
York, where students in the various arts 
worked under one roof, collaborating on 
the same projects; generally of consider- 
able monumentality, these and similar in- 
stitutions have, unfortunately, also tended 
to foster a nostalgic stylistic eclecticism 
and an academicism based on warmed-over 
Renaissance motifs. Almost all student 
work in America, until] recently, was based 
on European tradition and precedent. 


Since the happy times in the sixteenth 
century, when successful collaboration be- 
tween the architect, the decorator, and the 
painter, produced such astounding master- 
pieces, the wall has had a variegated his- 
tory. 

Affairs. hetween the architect and the mu- 
ral painter have not always run smoothly, 
in practice. There have been estrange- 
ments, threats of divorce, with the ques- 
tion of the custody of the Wall, their joint 
possession, uppermost. Was the wall! to be 
conceded to the painter, to do with as he 
chose—or was it to remain under the jur- 
isdiction of the architect, the painter tak- 
ing a subordinate, even subservient role? 
Sometimes the client may have even had 
a voice in the matter, but we will not con- 
sider him. Was there to be any collabor- 
ation, if so, was it to be ex post iacto, 
after the wall was finished, the painter to 
do the best he could meeting the conditions 
imposed by the architect—or, was the 
painter to be consulted as an equal in the 
planning of the scheme from the begin- 
ning? Obviously, the answer in each indi- 
vidual case depended upon the breadth and 
capabilities of the persons involved. 


During the ascendency of the Beaux 
Arts ideal around the turn of this century, 
the architect and the painter were indeed 
at peace; but somewhat after the fashion 
of the lion lying down with the lamb; 
with the lamb inside the lion. To mix the 
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WHOSE WALL 


metaphor, this round was to the architects, 
for the cooperation of the painter might 
better be called obedience. The wall was 
the architect’s, and the preservation of its 
wallishness—or mural quality—was his 
first consideration. The painter was en- 
couraged to cover the wall with huge 
paintings, transcendental in conception, as 
long as the wall, when he had finished, 
looked about the same as when he started. 
To avoid “destroying the wall,” as it was 
called, mural paintings were so static in 
composition, so flat in treatment, so closely 
related in value, and muted in color, that 
the integrity of the wall was indeed pre- 
served—but at what a cost. Speaking of 
cost, a great deal of gold leaf was used in 
those days; as it was essentially a surface 
treatment, was not considered a violation 
of the wall, and then gold added interest 
and richness and evoked the Renaissance. 
Whatever limitations the mural painters 
suffered in those days, they were not eco- 
nomic. Financially speaking, it was the 
hey day of mural painting, $40.00 a square 
foot being not uncommon, and that “ain’t 
hay.” This school of painting might be 
said to have commenced with Puvis de 
Chauannes, whose unworldly serenity is 
still appreciated by many people, and ended 
with Edwin Blashfield—but there have been 
survivors. 

It is not surprising that a reaction set 
in, that decorative painting was compared 
with “serious painting” and found to be 
timid, static, but, worst of all, to have no 
Message; serious painting, of course, being 
Vital and Dynamic and fraught with Sig- 
nificance. In recent years the word “dec- 
orative,” as applied to painting, has_ be- 
come almost an opprobious epithet. 


The distinction between decorative paint- 
ing and “serious” painting was not always 
easy to make, however. With the re-exam- 
ination and re-evaluation of the old mas- 
ters, which always takes place in the light 
of a change in fashion, Giotto’s paintings, 
which retained significance for radicals 
and conservations alike, exhibited most of 
the decorative earmarks. Recessive ele- 
ments held within a strictly limited range, 
background interest suppressed, large area 
coloring, melodious surface rhythms, paral- 
lelism of planes, even flattened volumes. 


Coincidentally with the revolt against 
Academicism, came the depression, the 
W.P.A., the government sponsorship of a 
mural painting program. The mural paint- 
ers were no longer pampered slaves of the 
architects, and gold leaf was scarce. Har- 
mony between a painting and the sur- 
rounding architecture was not considered 
essential, or particulayly desirable; fresh- 
ness and vitality, even naivete, it would 
seem, were. That the painter should have 
something to say however much in words 
of one syllable it might be, was considered 
more important than the manner in which 


By JAMES OWEN MAHONEY 
Mural Painter 


A paper read at “Inter-Profes- 
sional Exchange” Session, Confer- 
ence of the American Institute of 
Decorators, Dallas, Texas, Septem- 
ber 2nd, 1946. 


he said it, or the form in which it was 
presented. The conventions of mural paint- 
ing were dispensed with—or, perhaps, nev- 
er considered. Many of the mural paint- 
ings of this period might have been en- 
larged rectangular easel paintings affixed 
to walls. Some fine mural paintings were 
created, nevertheless, but harmony with 
architectural surroundings was seldom, if 
ever, an important consideration. 

Many of the buildings thus adorned 
were, of course, modest postoffices and 
other structures of unpretentious design, 
some, it is to be feared, mediocre as well; 
and perhaps the best thing the painter 
could do was to ignore the setting. 

Architecture, on the other hand, was pre- 
occupied with its functionalistic growing 
pains. Somebody had spread the rumor 
that it was more important for a building 
to have air. conditioning and glass bricks 
than eggs and darts in its belfry, or large 
pictures in the foyer. But if, to the arch- 
itect’s surprise, large pictures did turn up 
on the walls of the foyer, the chances 
were that they would represent something 
elementary and straightforward, like Wil- 
liam Penn swapping a quart of bourbon 
for the Island of Manhattan, or Daniel 
Boone inventing the cotton gin; or, more 
likely, corpulent capitalists grinding the 
necks of pallid workers underfoot, or stal- 
wart workers grinding the necks of craven 
capitalists underfoot. It was during this 
phase that the term “mural painter” be- 
came vaguely interchangeable with the 
word “communist” in the public mind. 

This round was to the painters. The 
wall was his, and he treated it as he 
pleased. To mix the metaphors once more, 
painting had seized the bit in its teeth 
while: architecture was learning about fluor- 
escent lighting and super hetrodyne gar- 
bage disposal, and the functionalists were 
winding up the affairs of the traditionalists. 

Then came the termination of the Treas- 
ury Department sponsored program, the 
war, a hiatus of four years, in which only 
essential building has taken place, with 
shortages of every sort of material used 
in the building and decorating trades. 
Mural painting has lain dormant, most of 
the painters being involved in the war in 
various ways, like everybody else. It will 
probably be that some kinds of painting, 
obsolescent before the war, will not have 
survived this hibernation. Surely the old- 
fashioned story-telling or literary aspects 
of mural painting, devised during the mid- 
dle ages for a general public almost entire- 
ly illiterate, will seem anachronistic. Per- 
haps representation will give way entirely 
to abstraction and non-objectivity. 
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Have you ever tried to see how clever you could be, carving on 
cork or battleship linoleum? There is only the quarter inch 
depth, but by experimenting with texture on lowered surfaces, 
using sloping planes and beveled edges, it is surprising how much 
you can put into a simple design. 

The cork or linoleum should be glued under pressure to a ply- 
wood board, leaving a quarter to a half inch margin outside of the 
design size. This permits sawing the finished edge of the whole 
block at one time, giving an even finer frame line. Any small 
carving tools are suitable. One may use sandpaper on large areas, 
but wait until you are through with the carving so as not to dull 
your tools. The panel can be clamped to the table by using a 
thin board to guard the surface of the cork. Always use the 
finger of the left hand to hold back with pressure on the carving 
tool, while you push to cut with your right hand or you may 
slip and mar some part of your pattern. It is a good plan to sit 
so that the light always comes from the same side while you 
are working, so that you can make full use of the shadows. Nat- 
urally when you hang it, the lighting should be consistent with 
your original light. One may stain certain surfaces with oil 
paint. It can be flat tone or graded, and is most easily applied 
with the fingers—rubbing it in with a circular motion. Turpen- 
tine will thin it, so you can grade your tone at will. 


LIBRART 


@ HELEN WILLIS 
Associate Professor of Design 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
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@ CORK PANEL 
desiqned and executed by 
Janis Poole, student, 
Ohio University. 
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EGYPTIAN COPTIC FABRIC, 5-6th Century 


Courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago 
Gift of Mrs. Chauncey B. Borland 


ART INTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
2000 Years of Rare Tapestries 


A current exhibition of tapestries from 
Egypt, France, Sweden, Italy, China and 
Peru will be on view until 30 June. It has 
been designed to show the great versatility 
of the tapestry technique in the production 
of pictorial weavings from the simple orn- 
amentations executed on the primitive looms 
of ancient Egypt and Peru to the large 
and magnificent Gothic and Renaissance 
wall hangings of the high warp looms of 
Europe. 

The tapestry technique is a simple cloth 
weave in which the weft threads form the 
pattern on the visible surface. The weft 
threads do not run the full width of a piece 
of tapestry; each weft thread is woven 
back and forth around the warp threads 
only where each particular color is needed. 

The art of weaving a pictorial design in 
tapestry was one of the first expressions 
of civilization. Among the early Christian 
sects of the 4th and 5th Centuries in Egypt, 
a style of tapestry developed, influenced by 
the Classical and Oriental arts, which was 
used to decorate garments and wall hang- 
ings. The Coptic examples in the exhibi- 
tion show the introduction of Christian 
symbolism inconspicuously added to the 
pagan designs of the Graeco-Roman period. 
As in Egypt, the dry climate of the Peru- 
vian coast has preserved fine fabrics which 
reflect the wealth and culture of this highly 
developed civilization. Executed in wool 
and cotton, Peruvian weavings display an 
infinite variety of designs and color com- 


binations based on the religion and my- 
thology of the ancient Andean _ people. 
Tapestries as we know them today were 
developed in 14th Century France, and soon 
thereafter the technique spread through- 
out Europe. These large woolen tapestries 
had a practical as well as a decorative pur- 
pose; hanging on a wall they kept out the 
cold draft and dampness of the stone cas- 
tles. 


Luxurious Embroideries From Greece 
and Turkey 

This collection has been lent to the Art 
Institute by Mr. Burton Y. Perry, who has 
been assembling» it for the past twenty-five 
years. It wilk rémain on view until 19 
October. The collection consists of more 
than three hundred items dating back to 
the 17th Century. 

This ancient art was developed in Turkey 
by the women of the harem who, living in 
seclusion, spent endless hours perfecting 
in gold and silver threads extremely beau- 
tiful objects for dress and utilitarian pur- 
poses. The patterns often reflect the de- 
signs of velvet weaving in popular motifs 
of the pomegranate or the artichoke. The 
tulip, the hyacinth, the carnation, and the 
three ball arrangement known as “The 
Jewel of Tamerlane,” occur regularly. 

On exhibition are the beginnings of what 
is known today as the rough Turkish towel 
which originally was used as ceremonial 
towel or head kerchief only by distinguish- 
ed guests and the nobility. 


Embroideries from Greece and the Greek 
Islands were made by girls for their dow- 
ries and include bedspreads, bed curtains, 
bolster covers and pillows. Each group of 
islands had its own peculiar type of em- 
broidery stitch and its own set of patterns. 
From Yannina in Epirus come compact 
floral and figure designs done in herring 
bone, stem and feather stitches, and pat- 
terns from the Ionian Islands include floral 
and figure designs done in a fine darning 


stitch combined with satin and chain 
stitches. The King pattern made of a leaf 
and star appear on curtains from the 
Dodecanese Islands. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 

“Onondaga Silks”, 20 February to 2 
March 

“Man Becomes an Artist”, 1 through 
30 March 

“Works by Degas”, 5 February to 9 March 


ART ALLIANCE, PHILADELPHIA 


“Decorative Fabrics by Scalamandre 
Silks, Inc.”, 20 February to 16 March 


“Industrial Design by the Budd Co.”, 
15 February to 1 April 

“If You Want to Build A House”, 18 
March to 6 April 


ART MUSEUM, WORCESTER, MASS. 


“Contemporary British Painting’, 12 Febru- 
ary to 16 March 

“Prints of Early American Black Face 
Minstrels”, 1 March to 13 April 

“Houses, U.S.A.”, 13 February to 6 March 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


“Japanese Porceleins and Prints’, to 30 
March 


ART MUSEUM, MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


“Eighteenth Century America”, 9 March 
to 20 April 


COLUMBUS GALLERY OF ART 


“Pioneers of Modern Art”, 9 to 30 March 


NEW YORK MUSEUM OF 
MODERN ART 
“Photographs—Henri Cartier-Bresson” to 
6 April 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


“Prints of Medical Interest”, 6 March to 
4 May 


IONIAN ISLANDS BEDSPREAD, 17th Century 


Courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago. Lent by Burton Y. Berry 
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50th ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITION 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


The Brooklyn Museum is celebrating fifty 
years at its present location with an exhi- 
bition of “Recent Accessions” to the Mu- 
seum Collection. This includes recently 
acquired objects from every department 
and will remain on view in the Entrance 
Hall and Special Exhibition Gallery until 
16 April. Information on some of the most 
important accessions are described under 
the headings of the various departments. 


American Decorative Arts 


The American Decorative Arts Depart- 
ment has acquired, during the last two 
years through gifts and purchase, out- 
standing specimens of glass, pewter, cer- 
amics and furniture, all carefully selected 
to supplement larger collections of which 
they are to become an integral part. 

In addition, the Museum is exhibiting 
Greek Revival architectural doorways and 
pilasters removed from a Brooklyn draw- 
ing room owned by Matthew Clarkson, Jr., 
who was listed in the 19th century as one 
of New York’s wealthiest men. 

Of special interest is the recently pur- 
chased New England glass collection as- 
sembled by Mrs. Lura Woodside Watkins, 
most of which is illustrated in Mr. Watkins’ 
book, “Cambridge Glass.” An article dis- 
cussing this glass was published in the 
December issue of the Bulletin. 


A New York settee and four side chairs 
in the late Sheraton Classic style are 
painted in red lacquer with gold leaf and 
bronze applique decoration. In 1815 furn- 
iture of this type was advertised for sale 
in New York papers. The bronze appliques 
are unusual and the red lacquer is consid- 
ered rare in American furniture. Two 
distinctive Philadelphia type gold and white 
Greek Revival side chairs unholstered in 
blue brocatel are also included. They were 
presented to the Museum by Miss Florence 
S. Sullivan of New York City. 


Among the American ceramics and pew- 
ter are two recently acquired rare speci- 
mens not contained in any other museum’s 
collection. One, a sweetmeat dish of white 
earthenware gives evidence of the sophis- 
ticeated products of high quality produced 
by the Bonnin & Morris factory of Phil- 
adelphia in 1771-1772. In form it is similar 
to those made in the 18th century by the 
Plymouth and Bow factories of England. 


Another addition is a three and a half 
pint tankard made by Frederick Bassett of 
New York City and Hartford, Connecticut 
(1761-1785). It is one of four known ex- 
amples and the largest size pewter tankard 
made in this country. The form is pleas- 
ing with domed cover, a volute thumb- 
piece and crenate lip of the type used in 
England at the time of Charles II. The 
graceful handle is of the so-called “swan’s 
neck” type with “fish-tail” terminal. It is 
the most important single example that 
has been acquired for the Museum’s pewter 
collection. 


TURKISH EMBROIDERY, [7th Century 


Courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago. 


Primitive and New World Cultures 


A thrilling chapter in American history 
is recalled by an Indian woman’s dress, 
decorated with Chinese coins and English 
fur-traders beads which, together with sev- 
eral fine examples of Columbia River art 
in basketry, have come into the possession 
of the Museum. This dress was made over 
a century ago by a Yakima Indian woman 
who had lived in the vicity of historic Fort 
Simeoe, the military stronghold of the 
newly-organized Washington Territory. It 
is made of two matched deer skins, one 
forming the front and the other the back. 
These are hung in an inverted position with 
the rump folded over to outline a_ basic 
design across the shoulders. This is over- 
laid with heavy Hudson Bay trade beads. 
The motive of decoration are terraced blocks 
in contrasting colors; the shapes may have 
been derived from porcupine decoration of 
earlier days, over which are pictured two 
birds, beak to beak, which may be magpies. 

Several examples of the basketry of the 
region illustrate the remarkable techniques 
of imprication and false embroidery. These 
specimen which belonged for many years 
to Louis Tiffany, were studied and photo- 
graphed by Dr. Spinden in 1908 at Fort 
Simcoe. 

Industrial Division 


The textile study collection has been 
enriched by a gift from Pratt Institute of 
European woven and embroidered fabrics. 

The rich and widely known costume col- 
lections were augmented by meny fine 18th 
eentury gowns. 


MUSIC IN THE MUSEUM 


Through the recently inaugurated Cham- 
bre Music series at the Columbus Gallery of 
Art every Thursday night, residents of Co- 
lumbus are having a rare opportunity to 
hear excellent music and view outstanding 
exhibitions, both within the same build- 
ing. Some, who were fortunate in having 
attended the National Gallery Recitals in 
London during the war, came back wishing 
that such a fine plan would be incorporated 
into the programs of more American 
Museums. This has come true in Colum- 
bus, but here, both the concerts and the 
exhibitions are offered free of charge. 


Those directly responsible are, John 


Garvey, first violist of the Columbus Phil- 


Lent by Burton Y. Berry 


harmonic Orchestra, Izler Solomon, Conduc- 
tor of the Columbus Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, and Lee H. B. Malone, Director of the 
Art Gallery. The musicians are all mem- 
bers of the Columbus Philharmonic and 
contribute their services when they per- 
form in this museum series. 

Mr. Garvey initially conceived this ova- 
tion for Columbus. He is a young, dynamic 
person of truly fine and inspired musician- 
ship; posessing the attributes of leadership 
and the desire to actively assist in getting 
the arts to more people, thus raising our 
cultural standards in general. The greater 
part of the music used in this series is 
from his own library. 

It has been said that some of the finest 
music and musicianship is to be heard in 
Chambre Music. This series is helping to 
establish the validity of this idea. An- 
other exceptional advantage to these con- 
certs is the wide range of composers to be 
represented; the earliest being, Josquin 
des Prés, Flemish, 16th Century, followed 
by most of the generally recognized great 
names, along with other great composers 
not so generally well known. Mr. Garvey 
plans to offer the unpublished works of 
such young Americans as Godfrey Turner, 
Ulysses Kay, Norman Cazden and others. 

It is inspiring to know of this group of 
fine musicians who believe in freely shar- 
ing their music with others who also 
feel need for enriching their everyday 
lives by hearing fine music superbly 
played. 


THE 17th CENTURY HOUSE IN 
NEW ENGLAND 


The Rhode Island School of Designs has 
recently arranged this excellent exhibition 
for circulation in the Rhode Island Schools. 
It consists of six panels of photographs 
and a case of original objects designed to 
illustrate the houses and furnishings of the 
Pilgrims and Puritans, and shows why the 
houses were built as they were, as well 
as the tools used in their construction. 


These early American houses offer an 
excellent opportunity to study the type of 
dwelling that developed as the logical re- 
sult of local conditions. Like modern func- 
tional architects, the early American build- 
ers were more concerned with designing 
interiors for simple living than creative 
exteriors for appearance. 
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ON THE JOB (ART) TRAINING- 
VETERANS 


Robert Yeatts, a former member of the 
Army Air Forces from Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is learning to be a comic-strip artist under 
the job training provisions of the G. I. Bill, 
Veterans Administration said. 


His instructor is Bernard Segal, known 
to thousands of newsraper comic page fol- 
lowers as “Seeg,” creator of the syndicated 
daily strip, “Honey and Hank.” 


Yeatts will train under Segal for two 
years, the maximum for G. I. on-the-job 
training except for recognized apprentice- 
ship courses. At the present time, he 
does much of the detail work on the strip, 
such as backgrounds, lettering, and cloth- 
ing patterns. As he progresses, he will 
be taught more advanced phases of comic 
strip drawing. He has had previous art 
training at the Cincinnati Art Academy 
before he joined the Army. 

While in training under the G. I. Bill, he 
receives a subsistence allowance from VA 
which, when added to the beginner’s pay 
from Segal, brings his total income some- 
what closer to that received by a fully- 
trained newspaper cartoonist, his training 
objective. The subsistence allowance is 
subject to certain limitations, however. 
It may not exceed $90 a month for veterans 
with dependents or $65 a month for those 
without them. Also, VA subsistence will 
stop when a veteran’s total income reaches 
$200 a month if he has dependents, or $175 
a month if he has no dependents. 


G. I. job training is available to veterans 
who were in active military service on or 
after Sept. 19, 1940; who had 90 days or 
more of service; and who were released 
under conditions other than dishonorable. 


IMPROVEMENT IN GREETING 
CARD DESIGN 


Leaders in the world of art are lendine 
their support to bringing about a constant 
improvement in the illustrative arts as they 
are applied to greeting cards, a form of 
social communication which plays an im- 
portant role in maintaining and strength- 
ening America’s cultural life. 


Acting as members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Arts Bureau of Gartner and 
Bender, Inc., they cited the greeting card 
as an art-form through which an estimated 
100,000 original designs are created annual- 
ly, reaching a circulation of four billion. 
The members of the Committee include: 
Elizabeth Burchenal, Executive Chairman, 
National Committee on Folk Art of the 
United States; Raymond Baxter Dowden. 
Assistant Professor of Design, Cooper Un- 
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ion; Juliana Force, Director, Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art; Lloyd Goodrich, Di- 
rector, American Art Research Council; 
Arthur Hawkins, Jr., President, Art Di:ec- 
tors Club; Ely Jacques Kahn, Architect; 
Dr. Horace M. Kalien, Dean, Graduate Fac- 
ulty of Political and Social Science, New 
School for Social Research; Thomas Munro, 
Editor, Journal of Aesthetics and Art Crit- 
icism; Alfred G. Pelkan, American Secre- 
tary, International Federation for Art Edu- 
cation, Drawing and Art Applied to Indus- 
try; Dorothy Thornton, Supervisor of Indus- 
trial Design, Vocational High Schools, New 
York; Dana P. Vaughn, President, Eastern 
Arts Association; Beatrice Winser, Direc 
tor, The Newark Museum. 

Iliustrative art and design, produced on 
so large a scale, offers to the American 
people unique opportunities of selection 
through which they express their feelings 
on occasions, of consequence and significance 
to them. 

The Arts Bureau, founded by Gartner and 
Bende:, Inc., will, with the assistance of the 
members of the Advisory Committee: 


1-—provide to schools and classes of art, 
usetul material which will aid in the 
development of young artists equipped 
to apply the highest aesthetic stand- 
ards to greeting card design. 


2—-stimulate a keener desire on the part 
of art students to participate in an 
art form which serves the needs of 
America’s millions. 


3—further the application of research to 
the whole field of greeting <ard 
themes, symbols and designs with 
the aim of developing further the 
usefulness of greeting cards as a 
means of mass social communication. 


A series of publications prepared by the 
Arts Bureau are available in limited quan- 


tities without cost. Address all corres-— 


pondence to: Miss Julia Pritchard, Manag- 
ing Director, The Arts Bureau of Gartner 
and Bender, Inc., 510 Madison Ave., New 
Yorn 


TEXTILE DESIGN AND THE 
ARTIST 


The first issue of AMERICAN FAB- 
RICS, a quarteriy in full color, has just 
been issued by Reporter Publications, Inc., 
ot New York. Its purpose in promoting 
better design in fahrics is’ establishe: 
through such comments as are cited: 

“American textile converters could in- 
sure greater profits in the highly competi- 
tive era ahead by using the work of artist; 
in the ereation of textile designs. 


All around us are myriad ideas for tex- 
tile design, if we only encourage today’s 
artists to work for the textile industry. 
On the basis of the current rate of pay for 
designs, it is highly improbable that estab- 
lished artists would ever submit their work 
to textile firms. But isn’t that to the det- 
riment of the industry? 

Too many converters have said that they 
cannot find good artists to design their 
lines. That’s nonsense. The woods are 
full of talented artists—but they want to 
be paid for their work. If the industry is 
to improve its design level, then it must 
encourage good artists to do good work. 


By the time the converter has prepared 
his four color rollers and bought 3000 yards 
of grey goods, he has an investment of 
$1950 to produce a rayon which sells for 
65 cents a yard. By adding cheap design, 
which he may pick up for $5, $10, or $15, 
he jeopardizes the sale of this entire run. 
By buying an original work of art for his 
design, at a price commensurate with the 
artist’s time and talent, he gives his prod- 
uct the benefit of coloring, composition and 
harmony—qualities which make for assured 
sales appeal. 

“What is a good textile design worth?” 
is the question AMERICAN FABRICS 
answers by reproducing in color a painting 
by Margaret Rowlet of children at play, 
which it bought for $150 and then devel- 
oped six striking fabric designs from the 
painting.” 

A year’s subscription for AMERICAN 
FABRICS is $10.00 All schools, artists 
and designers will find this excellently pre- 
sented publication a good addition to their 
library. It is a valuable source of infor- 
mation on the textile industry and textile 
design past and present. For further infor- 
mation address: AMERICAN FABRICS, 
Reporter Publications, Empire State Build- 
ing. New York 1, N. Y. 


CURRENT PAYANT WORKSHOPS 


Art educators and in-service teachers, 
who in the past have had the highly infor- 
mative and stimulating experience of at- 
tending one or more of Felix Payant’s 
Workshop sessions, have been_ greatly re- 
sponsible for his current tour of the coun- 
try. Either they have sought him for a 
return engagement, or have passed on word 
to others of the benefits achieved through 
working under his leadership, which has 
created an even greater demand for his 
Workshops. 

The Workshop Mr. Payant conducts aims 
to start with the individual and helps him 
make a direct contact with materials in an 
experimental way. 

This tour is taking our Editor to the 
Northwest, down the Pacific coast and back 
through the Southwestern and Southern 
states. In addition to conducting Work- 
shop sessions, he will visit various educa- 
tional institutions concerned with the re- 
sponsibility of art in their region. 
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WALKER ART CENTER—MINNEA- 
POLIS 4TH ANNUAL SCULPTURE 
EXHIBITION 1947 


This exhibition will be held at the Walk- 
er Art Center from 1 July to 3 August, 
and is being sponsored by this institution 
in collaboration with the Minnesota Sculp- 
ture Group. Residents of Iowa, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota are eligible. Entries for this 
juried, non-fee exhibition are due no later 
than Monday, 2 June. Cash awards and 
purchasing prizes totalling $1,000 will be 
made. For entry cards address: William 
M. Friedman, Assistant Director, Walker 
Art Center, Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


EVERYDAY ART QUARTERLY 


This newly launched publication of tne 
Walker Art Center’s, Everyday Art Gal- 
lery, merits the attention of all people in- 
terested in knowing of good designed, qual- 
ity commodities now available for the bet- 
ter living environment. It reviews the cur- 
rent exhibitions held by this department 
and is illustrated with photographs of the 
changing displays. It is priced at $1.00 for 
2 years (8 issues). For further informa- 
tion address: Hilde Reiss, Editor EVERY- 
DAY ART QUARTERLY, Walker Art Cen- 
ter, Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


PEPSI-COLA’S ANNUAL ART COM- 
PETTIONI 1947—‘‘PAINTINGS 
OF THE YEAR’”’ 


Opening of Pepsi-Cola’s. Fourth Annual 
Art Competition “Paintings of the Year” to 
all artists throughout the United States of 
America and its possessions, has been an- 
nounced jointly by Walter S. Mack, Jr., 
President of Pepsi-Cola Company, and Ro- 
land McKinney, Director of the Company’s 
Annual Art Competition. 


The system successfully launched last 
year, of preliminary selection by regional 
juries familiar with the art of their own 
locality, will be continued in this year’s 
competition. 

Fellowships of $1,500 each will again be 
awarded, one to each iegion, and _ pre- 
sentation will again be made of $15,250 in 
cash prizes to the twenty artists whose 
work is selected by a final Jury of Awards 
as the most’ distinguished submitted 
throughout the entire country. Additional 
Recognition to Ten Artists Selected for 
Honorable Mention by Jury of Awards Will 
be Made Through Awards of Medals of 
Honor Designed by William Zorach. 


A departure from procedures of former 
years, designated to bring increased benefits 
to the artists, will be the method of select- 
ing paintings to be used in Pepsi-Cola’s 
calendar. In the present competition, the 
choice of calendar subjects will be made 
from among all paintings in the exhibition, 
by direct purchase from the artists. If 
® prize winner is selected as a calendar 
subject and its purchase price exceeds the 
value of the prize, it will be acquired by 


the additional payment of the difference 
between the purchase price of the painting 
and the amount of the award. Where the 
amount af an award to an artist equals or 
exceeds the purchase price fixed by the 
artist for his painting, the canvas becomes 
the property of the Company, should the 
Company so desire. Formerly the selection 
of calendar subjects was limited to the 
prize winners and no purchases were made 
for the purpose. 

Cities which have been chosen as regional 
centers this year are San Francisco, Atlan- 
ta, Chicago and New York City. Artists 
can deliver or send their paintings to the 
center nearest to them. 

Artists in the states of CALIFORNIA, 
ARIZONA, IDAHO, NEVADA, NEW 
MEXICO, OREGON, UTAH, WASHING- 
TON AND WYOMING should deliver their 
paintings in person or send them express 
prepaid to: Paintings of the Year, c/o 
Stringer Storage Company, 2027 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, California. Last date 
for receiving entries in San Francisco is 
March 17, 1947. The following is the Re- 
gional Screening Jury for this area: 
HENRY LEE McFEEF, Instructor in Paint- 
ing at Scripps College, Claremont, Calif.; 
HAMILTON WOLF, Oakland, California; 
DAVID McCOSH, Instructor in Painting 
at University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

Artists in the states of GEORGIA, ALA- 
BAMA, FLORIDA, LOUISIANA, MISSIS- 
SIFPI, NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH 
CAROLINA AND TENNESSEE §s should 
deliver their paintings in person or send 
them by express prepaid to: Paintings o° 
the Year, c/o Catheart Allied Storage Com- 
pany 134 Houston Street, N. W., Atlanta, 
Georgia. Last date for receiving entries 
in Atlanta is March 24, 1947. The follow- 
ing is the Regional Screening Jury for this 
area: ALEXANDER BROOK of Savannah, 
Georgia; JERRY FARNSWORTH of Sara- 
sota, Florida; CHARLES SHANNON o! 
Montgomery, Alabama. 


Artists in the states of ILLINOIS, AR- 
KANSAS, COLORADO, INDIANA, IOWA, 
KANSAS, KENTUCKY, MINNESOTA, 
MICHIGAN, MISSOURI, MONTANA, NE- 
BRASKA, NORTH DAKOTA, OHIO, OK- 
LAHOMA, SOUTH DAKOTA, TEXAS 
AND WISCONSIN should deliver their 
paintings in person or send them express 
prepaid to: Paintings of the Year, c/o 
Newcomb-Macklin Company, 408 N. State 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. Last date for 
receiving entries in Chicago is March 29, 
1947. The following _is the Regional 
Screening Jury for this area: IVAN LE 
LORRAINE ALBRIGHT, Chicago, Illinois; 
BORIS ANISFELD, Instructor in Painting 
at Art Institute of Chicago, Illinois; 
JERRY BYWATERS, Artist and Director 
of Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Artists in the states of GREATER NEW 
YORK, NEW YORK STATE, CONNECTI- 
CUT, DELAWARE, MAINE, MARYLAND, 
MASSACHUSETTS, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
NEW JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA, RHODE 


ISLAND, VERMONT, VIRGINIA, WEST 


VIRGINIA, WASHINGTON, D. C., should - 


deliver their paintings in person or send 
them express prepaid to: Paintings of the 
Year, c/o Manhattan Storage & Warehouse 
Company, 801 Seventh Avenue, New York 
19, New York. Last dace for receiving en- 
tries in New York City is April 14, 1947. 
The following is the Regional Screening 
Jury for this area: SIGMUND MENKES 
cf New York; HOBSON PiTTMAN of 
Fhiladelphia; LOUIS BOUCHE of New 
York. 

Each artist will be allowed to submit two 
paintings to his own local regional jury, 
which will then select as many ,aintings 
as, in its Own opinion, merit shipment to 
the National Jury of Selection which will 
meet lacer in New York; the National Jury 
will be comprised of representatives of the 
local regional juries. No paintings over 
two years old will be accepted. 

Maximum size of paintings including 
frame, should not exceed 56 inches in widtn 
or 72 inches in height. Media are oil, oil 
tempera or encaustic. No water color, 
gouache or pastel will be accepted. 

Recommendations for the award of their 
own regional Fellowships will be made by 
each loca: regional jury. These Fellow- 
ship awaids are not necessarily restricted 
to candidates whose work has been ac- 
cepted by the regional juries of selection 
but are open to all competing painters 
whose talents show promise and who may 
need further encouragement. Artists who 
receive the Fellowship awards whose fina! 
presentation will be determined by Mr. 
M:Kinney, may employ the fund for study, 
travel, or in any other manner which will] 
develop their talent. 

Membership of the National Jury of Se- 
lection, comprised entirely of artists and 
appointed fiom the personnel of each of 
the regional juries, is as follows: David 
McCosh (oi Eugene, Oregon) for San Fran- 
cisco region; Charles Shannon (of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama) for Atlanta region; 
!van Le Lorraine Albright (of Chicago) 
ior Chicago region; Hobson Pittman (of 
Philadelphia) and Sigmund Menkes (of New 
York) for New York region. 

A separate Jury of Awards composed of 
William M. Milliken, Director of the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, and artist William 
A. Gaw of Berkeley, California, and Henry 
Varnum Poor of New York, will name the 
twenty cash prize winners, who will receive 
the tollowing awards: First prize, $2,500 
in cash; second prize, $2,000; third prize, 
$1,500; fourth prize, $1,000; fifth prize, 
$750; and fifteen prizes of $500 each. 

In addition to the twenty awards, Pepsi- 
Cola Company will continue its policy of 
purchasing paintings from the exhibition 
to add to its permanent collection of con- 
temporary paintings. All paintings in the 
exhibition will be available for purchase 
by the public without commission or profit 
to Pepsi-Cola Company or anyone connected 
with the competition and exhibition. 
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@ SCIENTIFIC HUMANISM 


Professional schools in the arts and sci- 
ences in this coming age of atomic energy 
no longer can afford to give their students 
only pure science or “art for art’s sake,” 
Dr. Edwin S. Burdell, Director of The 
Cooper Union for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence and Art, said recently in presenting 
his annual report to the Cooper Union 
Board of Trustees. 

“ . . Today no department of human 
thought—from the fine arts to the applied 
sciences—can flourish without association 
with the exact sciences ... A student who 
does not understand that the scientific must 
be humane and the humane scientific, sim- 
ply has not been subjected to the best 
thought of our time.” 

“Scientific Humanism is a fusion, a syn- 
thesis of science, art, and philosophy, a 
union out of which is born the intellectual 
life of the future. The product of this 
educational philosophy will be not merely 
an engineer or a creative artist but a well- 
rounded man who has intellectual associa- 
tions with fields other thar his own. He 
will be liberal, feared both by the reaction- 
ary and the radical, because he will believe 
in and protect the essential dignity of the 
individual. He will observe those three 
values which are basic to democracy: free- 
dom of speech, freedom of action, freedom 
for experimentation. He will have faith 
in the ability of people to work out their 
own solutions to problems. He will aim 
to preserve our democratic society because 
his education has made him not only an 
artist or an engineer, but a good citizen. 

“Along with our technical skill we must 
have wisdom; but wisdom, ultimately the 
product of experience, can be possessed only 
by men and women who have been educated 
as well as trained. To be wise is to know 
how to be tolerant, magnanimous, and sym- 
pathetic with peoples and cultures other 
than. our own. 

“The scientific humanist as a citizen and 
as an artist will remember that his art is 
at once a product of and a contribution to 
the world in which he lives. The artist 
today knows that he does not live in an 
ivory tower but that his creative efforts 
are for the enrichment of the lives of peo- 
ple who live together in society. Our so- 
ciety is a complex industrial one, and those 
who serve it must understand not only 
as in this case, the place and purpose of 
art, but also the place of science, social 
theory, economic structures, and philosoph- 
ical ideas. To be able to draw cleverly is 


by no means enough. The architect, the 


designer, the painter of murals must be 
intelligently aware of all the forces which 
have made and will go into making the 
kind of life he has to live with other peo- 
ple. He must be aware of the effect of the 
industrial revolution with its technological 
as well as its social implications. Creative 
design cannot flourish in a vacuum isolated 
from social realities any more than a chem- 
ical plant can be justified if its place in the 
industrial structure is without purpose. 

“It is generally recognized that one of 
the great stumbling blocks to achieving a 
unity in our educational program is the 
fragmentation and departmentalization of 
learning. This seems to be an _ unavoid- 
able consequence of the pursuit of knowl- 
edge. Our college staffs are composed of 
specialists, some of whom have achieved 
fame by research into a minute aspect of a 
whole field. Is it not absurd then to expect 
an undergraduate to see the whole in terms 
of its parts when he is exposed in most 
classes to those minds who are concerned 
with the minutiae of a subject? What is 
needed are teachers who are not only mas- 
ters of their subjects and lucid expositors, 
but in addition are quick to see the inter- 
relationships between fields of learning as 
well as able to excite the student’s interest 
in any one of them. 

“Any program of college studies quite 
obviously needs to provide for training in 
the use of English, for the development of 
acceptable speech habits, and for some at- 
tempt to offset the economic illiteracy prev- 
alent in America. In addition, a curriculum 
must be broad enough to provide for more 
than fundamental skill courses. 

“After the student has received instruc- 
tion in the skills applicable to written and 
spoken English, and after he has surveyed 
the history of his cultural heritage, he is 
prepared ... to undertake more advanced 
examination of some of the major ideas 
which have served as the motivating con- 
cepts of western civilization. It is desir- 
able that he should be acquainted with the 
great literature of the past, that as an edu- 
cated man he should have learned some- 
thing of the major cultural concepts of the 
past four centuries—esthetic, literary, re- 
ligious, social, scientific, and political ideals 
that have preceded and in part formed 
twentieth-century thought.” 


@® AESTHETIC VALUES 


American industry appreciates, 
than is commonly supposed, that in aesthe- 
tics there are values to industry which are 
tangible as well as intangible, according to 


more 


Mr. Richard H. Pass, president of the 
Onondago Pottery Company, joint sponsor 
with the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 
of the 11th National Ceramic Art Exhibi- 
tion. 

“Creative minds in the field of aesthetics, 
like creators in other fields, cannot pursue 
their objectives effectively in the cloisterad 
seclusions of their own offices. However 
original a creator’s work may appear to 
be, inevitably it draws on the cumulative 
experience of the past and in the vital influ- 
ences of the present. Creative design is 
not the product of the stagnant backwash 
of life’s stream but the expression of our 
progressive experience in the flowing cur- 
rent of human life. Therefore the National 
Ceramic Art Exhibits contribute to the art- 
ists of industry ideas and influences which 
are helpful to them in achieving their 
objectives. 

An advantage of these exhibits to indus- 
try is that they attract the attention and 
stimulate the interest of artists in other 
fields to the unusual potentials of ceramics 
in aesthetic expression, since in ceramics 
there are combined both the color oppor- 
tunities of painting and the form possibili- 
ties of sculpture. As qualified artists are 
drawn to the ceramic field, so industry has 
an increasing opportunity to obtain men 
and women who can contribute to the beau- 
ty and appeal of its products. 

Another advantage of these exhibits js 
the increased public interest which they 
stimulate in the aesthetic ceramic creations 
of America. A corollary to this interest 
and appreciation by the American people 
is increased public confidence in the cer- 
amic products of the new world. 

There is another reason, intangible but 
no less important, why American industry 
is concerned in the achievements of Amer- 
ica’s creative artists. In this country to- 
day, as throughout the world, there are 
unprecedented centrifugal forces. These 
are tending to tear apart our American way 
of life, and to destroy its inherent human 
values. More than ever before, we need 
centripetal forces drawing together our 
common interest, of which free enterprise, 
like freedom of religion and free speech, 
is part. True art, in its many forms, is 
such a centripetal force. In its effort to 
achieve beauty it reaches toward that eter- 
nal truth which is the common heritage of 
mankind. As our perceptions are enhanced 
and we men and women learn to appre- 
ciate and achieve this fundamental! truth, 
we are drawn together by forces far great- 
er than the disruptive influence of man’s 
ineptitudes.” 
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has 14" diameter. 


drawing table, or desk. 


clays, glazes, and supplies. 


EASY TO OPERATE 
COMPACT - + STURDY 


Foot treadle operation. Has 80 
Ib. cast iron balance wheel with 
ball bearing. Disconnect treadle 
and balance wheel can be used 
for kicking. Steel throwing head 


Sturdily built. Compact: 36" 
high, 22" wide, 20" deep. Put top 
down and use as a wedging board, 


Snug-fitting plaster bats avail- 


able—16" diameter, 2" thick. 


Ask about our complete line of 


Write for full details, prices. 


DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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AMA PACKAGING EXPOSITION 
AND CONFERENCE 


Alvin E. Dodd, president of the Ameri- 
can Management Association, has announced 
the sixteenth annual AMA Packaging Ex- 
position to be held in Convention Hall, Phil- 
adelphia, April 8 to 11. He foresees, “A 
return to major emphasis in sales plans 
on the style and materials of the package.”’ 
The exposition, largest in its history, will 
occupy 80,000 square feet with approxi- 
mately 150 exhibitors displaying machin- 
ery, equipment, supplies and services. 


FAMED EUROPEAN DESIGNER 
JOINS HAEGER POTTERIES 


In the latest of a series of dramatic 
changes during their 75th Anniversary year, 
The Haeger Potteries, Inc., Dundee, Illinois, 
has added Eric Olsen, internationally known 
designer, to its staff of artists. 

Mr. Olsen is best known in this country 
for his work on Wedgewood and on Spode 
China. He was engaged in 1930 by Josiah 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 
DEGREE COURSES ..... Architecture, Art Education 
38 Studios 


75 Instructors 59th Year 


Catalog on Request 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dean Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Wedgewood for designing and modelling. 
Olsen joined Spode in 1931, remaining as 
designer and modeller until 1942, at which 
time he joined the Norwegian Quartermas- 
ter General. 

Born in Southeastern Norway in 1908, 
Mr. Olsen attended Art Industrial School 
in Oslo and studied on scholarships in the 
London Central School of Arts and Crafts 
and the Paris Art School. He also was 
a student at the French State Pottery at 
Severes. 

Highlights from Mr. Olsen’s career are 
his selection in 1936 as National Registered 
Designer under the auspices of the English 
Board of Trade. Another well remembered 
occasion came in 1937 for Mr. Olsen when 
he gave a private exhibition in London at 
which he showed 300 individual pieces of 
pottery. A great number of Mr. Olsen’s 
pieces found their way into the collection 
of art galleries in Europe, United States 
and Canada. 


New National Officers, American 
Designer’s Institute 

The Annual Meeting of the Board of 

Trustees of The American Designers’ In- 


stitute was held in New York on January 
21st at the Hotel New Weston. 


The Board announced the election of the 
Yollowing National officers: 


President, Al- 


exander J. Kostellow, New York; Vice-pres- 
idents, Ruth Gerth, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia; Stewart Pike, Philadelphia, Penn.; 
Treasurer, Lionel C. Algoren, Chicago, IIl.. 
and Ann Franke, New York is Secretary. 


SCHOOLS 


Cooper Union, New York 


Entrance examinations in the art school 
will be held in April, according to a recent- 
ly announced change. Applications to take 
examinations will be received from 1 Janu- 
ary to 10 March, 1947. By the terms of 
Peter Cooper’s endowment, tuition at this 
institution is free. Grants-in-aid to meet 
living expenses are also given to a limited 
number of qualifying students. 


Syracuse University 


The College of Fine Arts is steadily ex- 
panding its program through organization 
of new studies and additions to the faculty 
of internationally known figures in the 
field of art. 

Ivan Mestrovic, renowned Yugoslav sculp- 
tor, will arrive at Syracuse early this year 
and plans are being made to organize a 
department of sculpture under his leader- 
ship in the fall. 

To direct a new industrial design depart- 
ment, the University has gained the serv- 
ices of Antonin Heythum, Czechoslovak 
architectural engineer of international rep- 
utation. 


IN THE 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


By CHARLES B. BRADLEY 


An advanced and illuminating approach to 
problems of functional design as applied to 
the selection of manufactured articles for 
daily use. Art values are fully considered 
and illustrated, as well as the principles of 
streamlining and other modern techniques. 

Price $3.00 


ART For younc 
AMERICA 


By NICHOLAS, TRILLING & LEE 


This indispensab!e book is as searching, re- 
freshing and well-organized as the modern 
educational approach to art itself. Written 
in clear, simple, appealing style, it combines 
the talents of an outstanding group of authors 
(edited by Wm. G. Whitford of the Univ. of 
Chicago.) 304 pages, 180 illustrations. 

Price $2.60 


FAVORITE CRAFT BOOKS 


Applied Leathercraft—Groneman ........ $3.00 
Rugmaking Craft—Allen...................... 2.00 
Candlemaking—Klenke 2.00 


Order from your dealer or 
direct from 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


227 Duroc Bidg. Peoria 3, Illinois 
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Watiig'ton Library 
St. Mo, 


LIBRARY USE ONLY 


Csential and factnatt 
SIMPLIFIED 


CLEARLY EXPLAINE 
ILLUSTRATED 


FELIX PAYANT 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
131 EAST STATE STREET 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
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